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Notes  on  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the 
valley  of  Asam  and  its  mountain  confines.  By  William  Robinson, 
Inspector  of  Government  Schools  in  Asam. 

The  study  of  the  affinities  of  languages  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  importance.  When  properly  applied,  it  cannot  fail 
to  afford  an  unerring  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  traditionary 
evidence  : and  without  its  aid,  it  would  sometimes  be  impossible  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  contradictory  testimonies  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  races  of  mankind. 

Yet  no  one  branch  of  study,  probably,  is  attended  with  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  prosecution,  especially  as  regards  the  languages  of  uncon- 
nected and  barbarous  tribes,  remote  from  all  contact  with  literature  or 
civilization.  It  is  seldom  to  be  expected  that  points  of  resemblance 
can  be  found  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  any  thing  like  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  the  affinity  of  languages  under  these  circumstances. 
And  even  where  we  do  meet  with  identity  in  any  given  number  of 
words  in  any  two  languages,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  coinci- 
dence, respecting  the  relation  of  those  two  languages.  For,  if  the  fan- 
cied resemblance  or  identity  of  a certain  number  of  words, — unless, 
indeed,  the  proportion  be  very  considerable — were  to  be  esteemed  a 
sufficient  proof  of  their  having  been  derived  from  a common  stock,  it 
would  follow  that  more  than  half  the  languages  of  the  universe  would 
exhibit  traces  of  such  connection,  in  whatever  order  we  might  pursue 
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the  comparison.  For,  in  the  migration  and  intercourse  of  nations  and 
tribes,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  permutation  of  letters  and 
the  borrowing  of  words,  causing  an  appearance  of  affinity  where  in 
reality  none  exists.  It  is,  therefore,  only  to  an  essential  affinity  in  the 
structure  and  genius  of  languages  (coupled  with  verbal  coincidences) 
that  we  can  appeal  for  certain  evidences  of  a common  origin. 

Setting  out  from  the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of  separate  lan- 
guages as  species,  we  may  adopt  the  tests  of  affinity  proposed  in  Adelung’s 
Mithridates,  and  proceed  to  comprehend  in  the  description  of  one  family 
such  as  have  more  coincidences  with  each  other  than  diversities  ; and 
refer  to  the  same  class,  such  families  as  exhibit  any  coincidences  at  all 
that  are  not  fortuitous,  imitative  (that  is,  from  onomatopoeia,)  or 
adoptive.  But,  these  tests  depend  so  much  on  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  study  of  each  language,  that  the  results  must  unavoid- 
ably be  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  where  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages  is  superficial,  so  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
nothing  more  than  an  approximation  to  an  arrangement  completely 
methodical. 

The  writer,  therefore,  whose  attention  has  been  but  lately  drawn  to 
the  languages  of  Asam,  and  whose  opportunities  for  studying  them, 
have  been  but  few,  begs  here  distinctly  to  disavow  any  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  trace  the  languages  he  treats  of  to  their  sources,  or  to  ex- 
plain their  affinities.  So  important  an  undertaking,  may  be  much  more 
rationally  expected  from  the  united  labors  of  many  than  from  the  feeble 
efforts  of  a single  individual.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  never  can 
be  accomplished  unless  efforts  are  made  by  individuals  for  communi- 
cating such  information  as  they  may  have  opportunities  of  acquiring 
and  though  the  writer  may  have  failed  in  laying  open  the  real  nature 
of  each  language,  he  would  indulge  the  hope  that  there  is  yet  such  a 
foundation  laid,  as  will  eventually  secure  its  being  done. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  examination  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Asam, 
and  by  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  valley,  the  one  that  naturally  claims 
precedence  is  the  Asamese. 

It  is  the  language  usually  spoken  by  the  entire  population  of  the 
valley,  and  in  most  cases,  is  the  only  medium  of  iutercoure  used  between 
them  and  the  people  of  the  hills. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bengali,  there  is  probably  no  derivative 
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of  the  Sanskrit,  that  bears  a closer  affinity  to  its  parent,  so  that  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  words  in  common  use  are  pure  derivations  from  that 
stock.  Like  its  cognate  the  Bengali,  it  admits  of  the  introductions  of 
Sanskrit  terms  with  such  facility,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  be 
capable  of  conveying  ideas  with  the  greatest  precision,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  its  copiousness. 

Whether  it  be  a direct  derivative  of  the  Sanskrit,  or  only  a corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Bengali,  has  been  questioned.  It  seems  highly  probable, 
however,  that  a careful  investigation  will  conduce  to  the  support  of  the 
latter  supposition ; for  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a greater  diversity 
between  what  are  usually  considered  the  provincialisms,  spoken  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Bengal, — in  Chittagong  and  Silhet  for  instance, — and 
the  unadulterated  Bengali  of  Nuddeah  (where  the  language  is  said  to 
be  spoken  in  its  purity),  than  between  any  of  these  and  the  dialect  of 
Asam. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  country  having  from  time  immemorial 
been  governed  by  rulers  of  Shan  origin,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
more  traces  of  their  language  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  dialect 
of  the  Asamese.  The  very  small  proportion  of  words  that  may  be 
traced  to  Tai  origin,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  adventitious.  This 
might  serve  to  show  that  long  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shan  con- 
querors or  the  inroads  of  the  hill  tribes,  the  valley  was  inhabited  by 
a race  intimately  connected  with  Bengal  or  Berar,  and  this  con- 
jecture would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Kamroop,  and  several  antique  Hindu  remains  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  valley,  which  have  but  recently  been  brought  to 
notice  by  the  archaic  researches  of  Major  Hannay. 

After  a careful  comparison  of  the  Bengali  and  Asamese  dialects,  we 
make  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  except  with  slight  variations  of 
pronunciation,  upwards  of  eight-tenths  of  the  most  common  words  are 
identical.  So  strong  an  affinity  may  not  be  perceptible  on  a cursory 
inspection  of  any  given  number  of  words  taken  from  the  two  languages, 
in  as  much  as  the  secondary  forms  in  current  use  in  Bengal  would  most 
likely  be  overlooked,  and  these,  in  many  cases,  come  far  nearer  to  the 
Asamese  terms  than  those  words  commonly  used  in  Bengali  composition. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a list  of  words  in  both  the  Bengali 
and  Asamese  dialects  is  here  subjoined.  And,  the  more  clearly  to 
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exhibit  the  analogy  between  the  two  dialects,  those  secondary  forms 
alluded  to,  and  which  have  thrown  considerable  weight  on  the  result  of 
the  comparison,  have  been  introduced  into  the  Bengali  column. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  in  romanizing  Asamese  and 
other  languages  hereafter  treated  of,  the  vowels  are  used  in  accordance 
with  their  classical  pronunciation  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; and 
where  these  are  not  sufficient  to  express  the  vowel  sounds  in  use,  dia- 
critical marks  have  been  introduced  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
fundamental  vowel  sounds  are  as  follows : 

A sounded  as  in  agreeable,  or  u in  but. 
a „ far. 

e 
e 
i 
i 

o 
6 
u 
iS 


men. 

they. 

pin. 

pique. 

not. 

note. 

pull. 

rule. 


French  u,  or  German  u 
The  consonants  are  used  as  in  English.  G is  always  hard.  H,  used 
after  another  consonant,  shows  that  it  is  aspirated  ; thus,  kh  is  sounded 
as  in  pack-horse  ; th,  as  in  pot-house,  &c.  ; ng,  is  sounded  as  in  singing. 
N (with  the  dash  under  it)  as  in  infant  (French). 

In  the  expression  of  diphthongs,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  vowels 
in  such  a manner  that  they  shall  express  the  same  sounds  when  united 
as  they  do  when  separate. 

Comparative  List  of  Words. 

English.  Bengali.  Asamese. 

Air.  Bayu,  Bat,  Batash.  Botah. 

Ant.  Pipilika,  Pinpara.  Porua. 

Arrow.  Tir,  Shar.  Kanr. 

Bird.  Paklii,  Chiriya.  Charai. 

Blood.  Rakta,  Tcj.  Tej. 

Boat.  Nouka,  Na.  Na. 

Bone.  Asti,  Har.  Har. 

Buffalo.  Mohish.  Moh. 

Cat.  Biral,  Myao,  a cat's  mewing  Mekuri. 

whence,  my&okari,  the  mew- 
er,  and  thence. 
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English. 

Bengali. 

Asamese. 

Cow. 

Goru. 

Goru. 

Crow. 

Kak,  Kauri. 

Kauri. 

Day. 

Din. 

Dm. 

Dog. 

Kukur. 

Kukur. 

Ear. 

Kama,  Kan. 

Kan. 

Earth. 

Mritika,  Mati. 

Mati. 

Egg- 

Dimbha,  Dim. 

Koni,  Dim. 

Elephant. 

Hasti,  Had. 

Hati. 

Eye. 

Chdkhyu,  Chok. 

Sole. 

Father. 

Pita,  Bap. 

Bapu. 

Fire. 

Agni. 

Jui. 

Fish. 

Matshya,  Mach. 

Mas. 

Flower. 

Pushpa,  Ful. 

Ful. 

Foot. 

Charan,  Pad. 

Bhori. 

Goat. 

Chagal. 

Sagal. 

Hair. 

Kesh,  Chul. 

Sul. 

Hand. 

Hat. 

Hat. 

Head. 

Mastak,  Mur. 

Mur. 

Hog. 

Shukar,  Barah. 

Gahori,  Barah. 

Horn. 

Shriuga,  Sing. 

King. 

Horse. 

Ashwa,  Ghora. 

Ghora. 

House. 

Griha,  Ghar. 

Ghar. 

Iron. 

Lowha,  Loha. 

Loh. 

Leaf. 

Patra,  Pata. 

Pat. 

Light. 

Dipti,  Pohor. 

Pohor. 

Man. 

Purush,  Manush. 

Manuh. 

Monkey. 

Banor,  Bandor. 

Bandor. 

Moon. 

Chundra. 

Jun. 

Mother. 

Mata. 

A'i. 

Mountain. 

Parbbat. 

Parbbat. 

Mouth. 

Mukh. 

Mukh. 

Musquito. 

Mosha. 

Moh. 

Name. 

Nam. 

Nam. 

Night. 

Ratri,  Rati. 

Rati. 

Oil. 

Toil,  Tel. 

Tel. 

Plantain. 

Kalii. 

Kola. 
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River. 

Nadi,  Nai. 

Noi. 

Road. 

Pat,  Bat. 

Bat. 

Salt. 

Laban,  Lon. 

Lon. 

Skin. 

Charmma,  Chhal. 

Sal. 

Sky. 

Akash. 

Akah. 

Snake. 

Sarpa,  Sap. 

Hap. 

Star. 

Tara. 

Tara. 

Stone. 

Prastar,  Sliila,  Sil. 

Hil. 

Sun. 

Surjya,  (Bela,  time.) 

Beli. 

Tiger. 

Bagli. 

Bagh 

Tooth. 

Danta  Dant 

D<int. 

Tree. 

Brikhya,  Gach. 

Gach. 

Village. 

Gram,  Gan. 

Gan. 

Water. 

Jal,  Pani. 

Pani. 

Yam. 

A'lu. 

A'lu. 

The  written  characters,  in  use  among  the  Asamese,  are  the  same  as 
those  that  obtain  in  Bengal,  with  one  or  two  slight  variation.  The 
powers  of  the  letters  are  also  the  same,  except  the  substitution  of  S in 
Asamese  for  the  Bengali  Ch,  and  a guttural  H for  the  Bengali  S and  Sh. 

The  principles  of  Grammar,  are  alike  in  both  the  languages.  Both 
have  the  same  rules  for  the  inflections  which  words  generally  undergo  in 
order  to  describe  various  actions  and  circumstances,  though  there  exists 
some  diversity  in  the  inflections  themselves. 

The  analogy  by  which  nouns  feminine  are  regularly  formed  from 
nouns  masculine,  is  the  same  in  both  languages.  Thus  both  have, 
Masc.  Harin,  a deer.  Fern.  Harini. 

Masc.  Kukur,  a dog.  Fem.  Kukuri. 

As  in  Bengali,  so  also  in  Asamese,  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
common  male  and  female  objects  in  nature,  are  applied  quite  absolutely, 
and  without  any  relation  to  one  another.  It  must  however  be  observed 
that  the  Asamese,  far  more  often  than  the  Bengalis,  distinguish  the  sex 
of  animals  by  prefixing  the  terms  Mata  and  Maiki,  male  and  female. 

The  seven  Cases  stated  to  belong  to  Bengali  nouns,  are  the  same  in 
number  and  order  with  those  of  Asamese  nouns,  but  the  terminations 
by  which  they  are  discriminated  are  somewhat  different,  as  shown  in  the 
following  paradigms. 
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Kukur  a Dog. 


Bengali. 

Singular. 

Asamese 

Nominative. 

Kukur.  A dog. 

Kukur. 

Accusative. 

Kukurke. 

Kukurak. 

Instrumental. 

Kukurte.  By  or  with  a dog. 

Kukurere. 

Dative. 

Kukurere.  To  a dog. 

Kukuraloi. 

Ablative.  ^ 

Kukurete  or  Ku-  From  a dog. 
kurhoite. 

Kukurarpara. 

Genitive. 

Kukurer.  A clog’s. 

Kukurar. 

locative.  ^ 

Kukure  or  Kuku-  In  a dog. 
rete. 

Kukurat. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

Kukurer  a. 

Kukurhat  or  Ku- 

kurbilak. 

Acc. 

Kukurerdigake. 

Kukurhatak  or  bi- 

lakak,  &c. 

Inst. 

Kukur erdigete.  By  or  ivith  dogs.  Kukurhatere. 

Dat. 

Kukurerdigere.  To  dogs. 

Kukurhataloi. 

Abl. 

Kukurerdighoite.  From  dogs. 

Kukurhatarpara. 

Gen. 

Kukurerder.  dog’s. 

Kukurhatar. 

Loc. 

Kukur  erdigete.  In  dogs. 

Kukurhatat. 

The  Comparison  of  Adjectives  in  Asamese  is  effected  by  a similar 
process  to  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  form  in  current  use  in 
Bengal,  that  is,  by  prefixing  aru  more,  to  the  Positive,  to  form  the 
Comparative,  and  ati,  very,  to  form  the  Superlative. 

The  Bengalis  have  two  kinds  of  Personal  Pronouns.  The  one  used  to 
express  superiority  or  honor,  the  other  inferiority  or  contempt.  We 
find  this  degrading  consequence  of  aristocracy  in  the  Asamese  pronouns 
also,  but  only  in  those  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons. 

Bengali.  Asamese. 

1st  Person  Honorific,  Nom.  Ami. 

Acc.  Amake,  &c.  Nom.  Moi. 

Inferior,  Nom.  Mui.  Acc.  Mok,  &c. 

Acc.  Moke,  &c. 

2nd  Person  Honorific,  Nom.  Tumi.  Nom.  Tumi. 


Acc.  Tomake,  &c. 
Inferior,  Nom.  Tui. 

Acc.  Toke,  &c. 

3rd  Person  Honorific,  Nom.  Tini. 

Acc.  Tanhake,  &c. 
Inferior,  Nom.  Tiha. 

Acc,  Tahake,  &c. 


Acc.  Tomak,  &c. 
Nom.  Toi. 

Acc.  Tok,  &c. 
Nom.  Teno. 

Acc.  Tenok,  &c. 
Nom.  Hi. 

Acc.  Tak,  &c. 


W tc 
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The  oblique  cases  of  pronouns,  in  both  languages,  are  formed  exactly 
as  those  of  nouns. 

The  inflections  of  Asamese  V erbs,  and  the  difference  between  them 
and  those  of  Bengali  verbs,  will  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  com- 
parative scheme  of  their  verbal  terminations. 

Kara,  Do. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite 

Bengali. 

Honorific.  Inferior. 

1 . Kari.  ^ Kari. 

2.  Kara.  ^ Karis. 

.3.  Karen.  Kare. 


Asamese. 


Honorific. 

1.  Karon. 

2.  Kara. 

3.  Kare. 
Present  Definite. 


Inferior. 


Kara. 


1 . Karitecbhi. 

. Karitechha. 

. Karitechhen. 

1 . Karitam. 

2.  Karita. 

3.  Kariten. 


Karitechhi. 
Karitechhis. 
Karitechhe. 

Aorist. 


1.  Karison. 

2.  Karisa. 

3.  Karise. 


.g  Karisa. 
-§  


Karitam. 

Karitis. 

Karita. 

Imperfect, 


1.  Karilonhenten. 

2.  Karilalienten. 

3.  Karilehenten. 


1.  Karilam. 

Karilam. 

1.  Karilon. 

2.  Karila.  ^ 

Karili. 

2.  Karila. 

3.  Karilen. 

Karila. 

3.  Karile,  or 

karil. 

Preter  Imperfect. 

1.  Karitechilam.  , 

co 

^Karitechilam. 

1.  Karisilon. 

CO 

2.  Karitechila.  ? 

■|  Karitechili. 

2.  Karisila. 

sr 

3.  Karitechilen. 

^3  Karitechila. 

3.  Karisile. 

Perfect  Tense. 

1 . Kariachi.  „ 

^ Kariachi. 

1.  Karison. 

2.  Kariacha. 

§ Kariachis. 

2.  Karisa. 

S 

3.  Kariachen.  ^ 

^ Kariache. 

3.  Karise. 

Preter  Pluperfect. 

1 . Kariachilam.  . 

. . ^ 

• Kariachilam. 
^ . 

1.  Karisilon. 

2.  Kanacliila.  g 

g Kanachili. 

2.  Karisila. 

3.  Kariachilen. 

w Kariachila. 

3.  Karisile. 

Future. 

1 . Karibo,  or  ka-  . 

Karibo. 

1.  Karim. 

rimu.  ^3 

2.  Kariba. 

Karibi. 

2.  Kariba. 

3.  Kariben.  5 

Karibe. 

3.  Kariba. 

® ^ Karili- 

“5  henten. 
"te  S - 


Karili. 


Karisili. 


Karibi. 
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1.  Kari. 

2.  Kara,  or  kario. 

3.  Karun. 


Kari. 

Kar,  or  karis. 
Karuk. 


1.  Karon. 

2.  Kara. 

3.  Ivarok. 


Kar. 


Participles. 


Present.  Karite,  doing. 

Past.  Krita,  done. 

Continuative.  Karite  Karite,  conti- 
nuing to  do. 

Adverbial,  Kariya,  kari,  karile,  on 
doing  or  being  done. 


Karibaloi,  or  kara,  doing. 

Krita,  done. 

Karoate  karonte,  continuing  to  do. 

Kari,  karilat,  karile,  on  doing  or 
being  done. 


Gerunds. 


Karibaloi. 

Kariba. 

Karibar. 

Karat. 


Karite,  for  the  purpose  of  doing. 

Kariba,  doing. 

Karibar,  of  doing. 

Karibare,  in  doing . 

The  rules  for  syntactical  construction  are  the  same  in  both  languages. 
In  the  ordinary  colloquial  use  of  the  Asamese,  deviations  from  the 
strict  rules  of  syntax  are  very  frequent,  but  not  more  so  than  in  that 
form  of  Bengali  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  in  various  parts  of 
Bengal.  I refer  particularly  to  the  vague  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
two  classes  of  idioms,  termed  by  philologists,  the  analogous,  and  the 
transpositive. 

The  following  specimens  of  Bengali  and  Asamese  composition,  have 
been  furnished  to  illustrate  our  remarks  on  the  analogy  between  the 
two  dialects  : — 

English. — “ Influenced  by  no  fear,  he  offered  outrage  on  others, 
seised  their  property  by  force,  gave  false  evidence  to  secure  advantage 
and  benefit  to  himself,  and  committed  various  other  enormous  crimes." 

This  sentence,  in  the  more  dignified  Bengali  style,  would  be  rendered — • 

“ Se  sarbbatobhabe  nirbhay  haiya  parer  dauratmyamatra  kare,  balete 
paradrabyapaharan  kare,  mithyasakhya  diya  swalabh  swarakhya  kare 
ebang  ar  ar  nana  prakar  mahapatak  kare.” 

In  common  Bengali  it  would  run  thus : 

“ Se  kichhui  bhay  na  kariya  parer  prati  daui'atmya  kare,  bal  kariya 
parer  drabya  kariya  lay,  mithya  sakhya  diya  apanar  labh  o apanar 
rakhya  kare,  ebang  ar  ar  nana  prakar  mahapap  kare.” 

2 c 
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In  Asamese : 

“ Hi  eku  bhai  ne  kliai  parar  uporat  dushtali  kare,  balere  parar  bostu 
karri  loy,  misa  liakhi  diya  apunar  labli  aru  apunar  rakhya  kare  aru  ar 
arharah  pap  kare.” 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Bengali. 

“ He  amarder  swargastha  pitah,  tomar  nam  piijya  hank  ; tomar  rajatwa 
hauk  ; ar  tomar  ichchha  swargete  jeman,  temani  pritliibiteo  saphal 
liauk.  Amarder  prayojaniya  ahar  adya  deo.  Ar  amra  jeman  apau 
aparadhidigake  khyama  kari,  tadrup  tumio  amarder  aparadh  khyama 
karo.  Ebang  amardigake  parikhyate  anio  11a  ; kintu  manda  haite  rakhya 
kara.  Rajattwa  o gaurab  o parakram  e sakali  sadakale  tomar.  Amen.” 
The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Asamese. 

lie  amar  swargat  tlioka  pitri,  tomar  nam  piijva  hauk  ; tomar  raijya 
hauk;  ar  jene  swargat  tene  kui  pritliibit  o tomar  issha  pur  hauk.  Aji 
amar  khabar  beliani  amak  dia.  Aru  jenekui  amar  dlidruahontok  ami 
lrohun,  tenekui  amar  dhar  era.  Aru  amak  parikhyaloi  ni  niba,  kintu 
apadar  para  amak  rakhya  kara.  Rajatto,  aru  mahima,  aru  prabhad  ei 
kakalo  hadai  tomar.  Amen. 

All  the  other  languages  that  will  now  come  under  consideration,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes  ; those  connected  with  the  Thibe- 
tan, and  those  deriving  their  origin  from  the  Tai  or  Shyan  stock. 

They  all  nevertheless  approximate  toward  the  Chinese  colloquial 
system,  and  more  or  less  possess  the  characteristics  of  being  originally 
monosyllabic,  and  all  intonated.  Those  arranged  under  the  second 
class  are  also  destitute  of  inflections. 

The  origin  of  the  intonations  common  to  these  languages,  may  in  all 
probability  be  found  in  the  extremely  limited  nature  of  their  colloquial 
medium,  occasioned  by  their  confining  themselves  wholly  to  a mono- 
syllabic system.  The  number  of  their  monosyllables  must  naturally  be 
very  limited.  On  a new  object  being  presented  to  the  mind,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  it  a name ; — the  possibility  of  uniting  two  or  more 
syllables  to  form  a word  never  occurred  to  them,  they  must  therefore 
have  recourse  to  a monosyllable  already  in  use,  and  their  ingenuity 
exercised  to  invent  a method  of  diversifying  these  monosyllables.  This 
is  done  by  adding  to  it,  force,  length , or  rapidity  of  pronunciation. 

These  intonations,  depending  as  they  do  only  on  a modified  action 
of  those  parts  of  the  larynx,  which  most  immediately  affect  the  voice, 
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are,  in  general,  exceedingly  difficult  for  a European  practically  to  dis- 
tinguish. On  a careful  examination,  however  it  will  be  found  that  these 
tones  do  not  in  reality  exceed  four , and  that  they  are  the  same  as  those 
described  by  Chinese  philologists. 

Hhe  first  of  these,  may  be  said  to  be  pronounced  naturally,  as  a mid- 
dle tone,  even  and  moderate,  neither  raised  nor  deepened  by  any  pecu- 
liar effort. 

The  second,  is  a strong,  rough,  and  vehement  sound,  produced  by 
strongly  exciting  the  action  of  the  glottis  in  emitting  it. 

The  third  tone,  is  formed  by  raising  the  action  of  the  glottis  as  in 
forming  the  second  tone,  and  then  somewhat  relaxing  it,  which,  while 
it  lengthens  the  sound  makes  it  end  rather  feebly. 

The  fourth  tone  may  he  characterized  as  a short,  thick,  hasty  sound, 
which  seems  to  re-enter  the  throat,  so  as  at  length  to  be  stopped  in  it. 
To  distinguish  this  peculiarity,  so  very  common  to  these  languages,  it 
is  proposed  to  place  a dot  under  the  final  letter. 

The  prevalence  of  these  intonations,  in  all  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  valley  of  Asam,  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  trace 
the  source  from  which  they  have  sprung.  They  evidently  hear  affinity 
to  the  Chinese,  however  much  they  may  have  subsequently  been  affect- 
ed by  any  foreign  mixture. 

In  languages,  where  those  terminations  and  inflections  which  render 
so  copious  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  are  almost  unknown, 
there  can  be  little  room  for  grammatical  disquisition.  Of  the  two  parts 
which  form  the  basis  of  philology,  it  is  evident  that  the  inflections  and 
terminations  of  any  particular  language  furnish  the  materials  for  its 
peculiar  grammar ; hence,  where  these  are  wanting  there  can  be  left  us 
little  beside  a few  ideas  that  relate  to  general  grammar. 

Principles  of  grammar  must  necessarily  be  inherent  in  every  language. 
But  the  various  rules  to  which  words  are  subject  in  order  to  describe 
various  actions  and  circumstances,  as  they  constitute  the  peculiar  gram- 
mar of  any  language,  can  seldom  be  transferred  from  the  grammar  of 
one  nation  to  that  of  another.  Hence  if  a language  have  no  inflection 
to  express  case,  gender  or  number  in  its  nouns,  or  mood,  tense,  and 
person  in  its  verbs,  the  language  would  only  be  distorted  by  an  attempt 
to  throw  its  grammar  precisely  into  the  form  of  Latin  or  Greek  gram- 
mars for  instance,  which  have  inflections  for  all  the  more  important 
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parts  of  speech.  The  writer’s  object  on  the  present  occasion,  has  there- 
fore been,  to  show  how  people,  who  make  use  of  none,  or  but  few  of 
these  inflections,  make  their  language  subserve  the  same  purposes  to 
them,  which  languages  abounding  with  inflections  accomplish  for  other 
nations,  and  this,  if  fully  done,  he  trusts  will  lay  open  the  peculiar 
grammar  of  each  language  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  investigation. 

In  attempting  to  do  this,  however,  with  the  languages  selected  for 
examination,  a difficulty  meets  us  at  the  very  onset. 

In  a cultivated  language  there  generally  exists  a certain  fixed  mode 
of  expression,  used  in  standard  works  of  literature,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standard  of  style, — deviations  from  which  must  be  sensi- 
bly perceived,  and  regarded  as  uncouth  and  improper.  Where  such 
works  exist,  examples  taken  from  them  amply  suffice  for  exemplifying 
the  various  peculiarities  of  grammar  ; but  the  following  remarks  can 
he  deduced  from  no  such  solid  principles.  In  languages  so  rude  as  to 
have  never  been  reduced  to  writing,  our  examples  of  grammar  must  be 
drawn  from  conversation,  often  incorrect,  and  always  fluctuating.  Add 
to  this,  the  speakers  themselves  are  so  ignorant  of  the  theoretical  con- 
struction of  their  own  language  that  they  are  unable  to  give  the  en- 
quirer the  least  information  respecting  its  grammatical  principles.  The 
only  plan  left  the  writer  therefore,  was  to  collate  a number  of  words 
and  sentences  arbitrarily,  and  then  by  patiently  comparing  these  sen- 
tences together  to  deduce  from  them  the  system  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

Part  I. 

Having  offered  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bhotia  Language,  more  commonly  designated 
The  Thibetan. 

A copious  and  elaborate  grammar  of  this  language  has  been  already 
laid  before  the  public  by  M.  Alexander  Csoma  De  Koros,  and  to  that 
work,  the  student  must  be  referred  for  a clear  exposition  of  all  its  pecu- 
liarities. Our  remarks  therefore  will  be  very  concise,  touching  only  on 
those  points  on  which  information  may  be  requisite  to  aid  in  instituting 
a comparison  between  this  language  aud  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
adjoining  tribes. 

Facts  seem  to  indicate,  that  there  was  a time  when  all  the  countries 
west  and  south  of  China,  up  to  the  very  borders  of  Bengal,  used  the 
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Chinese  colloquial  medium.  In  after  ages  however,  some  great  and 
important  event— probably  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Buddhism, 
— seems  to  have  carried  the  Sanskrit  alphabetic  system  into  these  coun- 
tries, and  to  have  caused  its  adoption  in  those  nearest  to  Bengal,  with 
such  alterations  however,  as  were  necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
colloquial  medium  already  current  in  them.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case 
with  Bhotan,  where  the  colloquial  medium,  which,  for  ought  we  know, 
may  have  been  prevalent  in  the  country  from  time  immemorial,  refuses 
to  be  identified  with  the  Sanskrit  alphabetic  system,  and  has  such  firm 
hold  on  the  country,  as  to  induce  the  inhabitants  while  they  receive  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  to  reject  some  of  the  letters  wholly,  and  change  the 
sound  of  others  which  they  still  retain. 

The  literature  of  Bhotan,  having  for  a long  period  of  time,  been  con- 
nected with  that  of  India,  if  not  entirely  derived  from  it,*  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  language  continues  to  be  a purely  monosyllabic  one. 
It  may  perhaps  he  better  represented  as  a connecting  link  between  the 
polysyllabic  and  monosyllabic  languages. 

The  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Nagri  or  Sanskrit  system,  and 
some  of  the  letters  resemble  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Bengali 
alphabet.  It  contains  eight  series,  the  last  of  which  has  only  two 
powers.  The  first  four  of  these  are  the  K,  T,  Cli,  and  P series,  com- 
mon to  both  the  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  system ; but  the  alphabet  is 
alike  destitute  of  the  F series  of  the  Chinese  system,  and  of  the  double 
modification  of  the  T series,  found  in  the  Sanskrit  system.  The  fifth 
series  of  this  alphabet,  Tz,  Tzh,  &c.  is  evidently  the  Ts,  Ts’h  series 
of  the  Chinese  system ; and  amidst  the  sixth  and  seventh,  vestiges  of 
the  other  sibilant  series  may  be  traced. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  descendant  of  the  Sanskrit  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  four  first  series,  instead  of  possessing  five  letters,  like 
the  Nagri  alphabet,  have  only  four,  the  second  aspirate  in  each  series  is 
wanting,  as  it  is  in  the  Chinese  system  too,  the  first  and  third  letters  of 
each  series  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  sound  affixed  to  them. 

Of  Nouns. 

Gender,  in  nouns,  is  usually  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
po,  male,  or  mo,  female,  before  or  after  the  noun.  Example  : 

* If  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  it  must  have  been  between  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Khyi,  a dog,  masc.  Po-khyi.  Fem.  Md-khyi. 

Phag,  a hog,  masc.  Phag-pb.  Fem.  Phag-mo. 

These  words  are  also  frequently  employed  as  emphatic  particles  de- 
noting a person  or  thing  especially,  or  in  an  eminent  degree.  E.  g.  Mi, 
a man,  Mi-po,  the  man.  Ma,  a mother,  Ma-mo,  the  mother. 

In  the  Declension  of  nouns,  the  same  form  is  adopted  as  that  in 
Sanskrit,  and  its  derivatives,  that  is,  the  addition  of  certain  post-posi- 
tive particles. 

The  following  is  the  general  form  of  declension,  according  to  which 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles,  as  well  as  nouns,  may  be  declined. 

Terminations. 


Nominative,  and  Accusative, 
Genitive, 

Dative, 

Ablative, 

Instrumental, 

Locative, 


kyi,  gyi,  gi,  yi,  or  i. 
la, 

la,  or  na. 

kyi,  gyi,  gi,  or  i. 

la,  na,  hu,  du,  ru,  or  su. 


The  plural  signs  in  general  use  are,  nam,  dag,  chag,  signifying  all  : 
to  these  the  above  particles  are  added  as  in  the  singular  number. 

N.  B.  If  the  word  end  in  dh,  b or  s,  the  genitive  must  he  formed 
by  kyi ; e.  g.  Khyodh,  you  ; Khyood-kyi,  your  ; gyab,  side  ; gyab-kyi, 
of  a side.  Yas,  the  right ; yas-kyi,  of  the  right. 

If  the  word  terminate  in  gh,  or  ng,  the  genitive  must  end  in  gi ; e.  g. 
Kang,  a foot,  Kang-gi,  of  a foot. 

If  the  word  terminate  in  a vowel  the  genitive  is  to  be  expressed  by  i, 
or  yi ; e.  g.  Ma,  a mother;  ma-i,  of  a mother,  chu , water;  chuyi,  oficater. 

If  the  word  terminate  in  n,  m,  r,  1,  the  genitive  case  must  be  express- 
ed by  gyi ; e.  g.  Shar,  the  east,  Sliar-gyi,  of  the  east,  &c. 

If  the  word  terminate  in  gh,  or  p,  the  locative  case  must  be  express- 
ed by  tu. 

If  the  word  end  in  ng,  d,  n,  m,  r,  1,  the  locative  case  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  du ; e.  g.  Mur-du,  in  haste.  Sdng-du,  in  a vessel. 

Chyim,  a House,  is  thus  declined. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Chyim,  a house.  Chyim-uam,  houses. 

Gen.  Chyim-gyi,  of  a house.  Chyim-nam-gyi,  of  houses. 

Dat.  Chyim-la,  to  a house.  Chyim-nam-la,  to  houses. 
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Abl.  Chyim-la,  from  a house.  Chyim-nam-la,  from  houses. 

Acc.  Chyim,  house.  Chyim-nam,  houses. 

Instr.  Chvim-gyi,  with  or  by  a Chyim-nam-gyi,  with  or  by  houses. 

house. 

Loc.  Chyim-du,  or  Chyim-la,  in  Chyim-nam-due,  or  Chyim-nam-la, 

a house.  in  houses. 

Of  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  generally  stand  after  the  nouns  they  serve  to  qualify  ; as 
iu  Mi  ngam,  a bad  man  ; Khang  zang,  a good  house.  Lung  nag,  a black 
valley.  They  are  sometimes  used  before  the  noun,  but  in  the  latter 
case  have  the  definite  particle  in  the  genitive  form  annexed  ; as  in 
Zang  mi,  a good  man,  or  Zang  poi  mi. 

When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively,  so  as  to  denote  the  abstract 
quality,  it  takes  after  it  the  particle,  Nying.  Thus,  Nag,  black,  Nag- 
po,  the  black;  Nag-po-nying,  blackness.  Sla,  easy,  or  Sla-po ; and  Sla- 
po-nying,  easiness. 

Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  by  the  addition  of  the  geni- 
tive sign.  Shing,  wood ; Shing-gi,  wooden.  Ser,  gold  ; Ser-gyi,  golden. 
Mi,  man  ; Miyi,  human. 

Negative  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  med,  ma,  mi,  mida, 
mi-mang,  ya,  &c.  Thus,  Nor,  wealth  ; Nor-med,  destitute  of  wealth. 
Tha-ya,  without  end.  Tshul-med,  irregular.  Mi-rung-po,  inconve- 
nient. Ma-min-po,  unripe. 

Comparison  is  expressed  by  prefixing  the  words  je,  more,  and  rah, 
most,  to  the  adjective;  as  tho,  high;  je-tho,  higher ; rab-tho,  highest. 
More  commonly  however,  the  terms  la,  pa,  or  ba,  signifying  than  or 
more  than,  are  put  after  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  to  which  com- 
parison is  made  ; Nga-pa-khyod-che,  Those  art  greater  than  I.  Di-la- 
de-zang,  That  is  better  than  this.  The  superlative,  or  a comparison 
with  totality,  is  expressed  by  tham-chad-la,  or  kun-la,  than  all.  De 
kun-la  che-o,  or  tham  chad-la  clie-o  ; that  is  greater  than  all,  or  that  is 
the  greatest. 

The  numeral  system,  of  the  Bhotias,  consistin^of  decades,  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows : — 


1. 

Chi. 

4. 

Zi. 

2. 

Nyi. 

5. 

Nga. 

3. 

Sum. 

6. 

Tu. 
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7. 

Dun. 

32. 

So-nyi,  &c. 

8. 

Gyed. 

40. 

Zi-chu. 

9. 

Gu. 

41. 

Ze-chi,  &c. 

10. 

Chu,  or  Chu-tam-pa. 

50. 

Nga-chu. 

11. 

Chu-chi. 

60. 

Tu-chu. 

12. 

Chu-nyi,  & c. 

70. 

Diin-chu. 

20. 

Nyi-chu,  ( two  tens.) 

80. 

Gye-chu. 

21. 

Nyer-chi. 

90. 

Gu-chu. 

22. 

Nyer-nyi,  &c. 

100. 

Khya. 

30. 

Sum-cliu. 

1000. 

Tong. 

31. 

So-chi. 

The  unit  following  the  decade  in  regular  order. 

There  are  no  ordinals. 

The  numerals,  when  put  in  conjunction  with  a noun,  require  that  the 
noun,  (which  is  always  put  before  it)  be  in  the  singular  number ; as, 
mi  chu,  ten  men.  Lo  khya,  a hundred  years. 


Of  Pronouns. 


Klio-mo, 

Nged, 

Rang-, 


The  Bhotias,  like  the  Chinese,  have  a variety  of  terms  to  express  the 
Personal  Pronouns. 

There  are  no  less  than  six  to  represent  the  first  person.  These  are  : 
Nga,  and  Dag,  in  common  use. 

Khopo,  masculine. 

feminine, 
the  honorific. 

o » 

and  Rang,  used  emphatically. 

The  terms  used  to  denote  the  second  person,  are  Khyod,  which  is 
commonly  used,  and  Khyed,  expressive  of  civility. 

The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  are  Kho,  most  commonly  used  for 
both  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

Kho-pa,  masculine. 

Kho-ma,  feminine. 

Khong,  used  r^pectfully. 

Khong-pa,  Ditto.  masculine, 

lvhong-ma.  Ditto.  feminine. 

They  are  all  declined  according  to  the  scheme  given  above  for  the 
declension  of  nouns. 
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The  personal  pronouns  in  the  genitive  case,  .are  used  as  Possessive 
Pronouns. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are,  Di,  the  proximate,  and  De, 
the  remote. 

The  Interrogatives  are,  Su,  Who  ? Ga,  which  l and  Chi  what  ? 

Of  Verbs. 

A word,  in  Bhotia,  expresses  an  idea,  without  reference  originally  to 
any  part  of  speech  ; its  grammatical  structure  being  determined  wholly 
by  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  With  reference  to  the  Verbs,  it 
may  also  he  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general,  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand  which  determines  them  as  being  active  or  passive,  neuter  or 
causal.  There  are,  however,  certain  words,  which  are  constantly  used 
as  auxiliaries,  and  which  therefore  assist  in  forming  the  various  parts 
of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  conjoined. 

Verbs  admit  of  no  terminations  expressive  of  persons  or  number,  these 
points  being  generally  denoted  by  the  context. 

Not  unfrequently,  what  in  English  is  termed  the  Substantive  verb, 
is  expressed  in  Bhotia  by  the  reduplication  of  the  final  letter  of  a word, 
with  the  addition  of  the  vowel  o.  Examples : Sum,  three ; Sum-mo, 
there  are  three. 

Shing,  wood  ; Shing-go,  it  is  wood. 

Nag,  black  ; Nag-go,  it  is  black. 

Mad,  true  ; Mad-do,  it  is  true. 

Verbs  which  denote  an  action  affecting  others,  may  from  their  signi- 
fication be  termed  Active  Verbs.  And  those  that  simply  denote  an 
action,  without  requiring  an  object,  may  be  termed  Neuter. 

The  Passive  voice  is  formed  by  constructing  the  verb  with  another 
denoting  to  do,  or  to  make.  The  phrase,  “ thou  art  beaten  by  me,” 
would  be  thus  expressed,  Ngas  khyod  dung-par  cliyed-do,  literally, 
“ thou  by  me  a beating  done.” 

Causal  Verbs  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  verb  Jug-par  (to 
put,  to  cause,  to  make).  Thus;  Bri,  ivrite  ; Bri-jug-par,  cause  to  write. 

Bhotia  verbs  have  nothing  in  them  analogous  to  conjugation,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  verbs.  Yet  as  the  various  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  action,  and  distinctions  of  time,  are  essential  to 
language  in  general,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  they  are  denoted  in 
this  language. 
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The  Indicative  Mood  requires  no  explanation.  As  it  merely  indicates 
or  declares  a thing,  it  is  necessarily  the  verb  in  its  simplest  state. 

The  Present  Indefinite.  Grd,  or  Gro-wa,  sometimes  pronounced  Do, 
or  Down,  I go,  thou  goest,  &c. 

Jyed,  or  Jyed-wa,  I do,  thou  doest,  &c. 

The  particle  wa,  here  used,  is  properly  speaking  an  emphatic  particle. 

The  Present  Definite,  is  expressed  by  the  reduplication  of  the  final 
letter,  as  already  noted. 

Nga  do-o  I am  going.  Kho  db-6,  he  is  going. 

Nga  jyed-db,  I am  doing.  Khyod  jyed-do,  thou  art  doing. 

The  Imperfect  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  verb  Dug-pa,  signi- 
fying to  sit,  to  exist. 

Nga  db-dug-pa,  I ivas  doing. 

Kho  jyed-dug-pa,  He  was  doing. 

The  Perfect  tense  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  Song,  sig- 
nifying^ departing  or  passing  away.  Db-sbng,  went. — Ngajyc-song, 
I did  or  have  done. 

With  reference  to  the  first  example,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Song, 
by  itself,  is  more  frequently  used  instead  of  the  form  above  given,  as 
the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  go ; db-sbng,  being  now  obsolete,  but 
commonly  used  as  a verbal  noun,  signifying  gait,  or  the  manner  of 
going. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  is  expressed  in  the  following  different  forms. 
Ngb  song-wa-yin,  or,  Nga  song-dug-pa,  I had  gone. 

The  auxiliary  Yin,  has  the  same  signification  as  Dug,  to  be,  to  exist. 

Nga  jye-dug-pa,  or,  Nga  jye-pa-yin-pa,  I had  done. 

The  Future  tense.  Nga  do-par-jyeur,  I shall  go. 

Nga  jye-par-jyeur,  I shall  do. 

Here,  do-par,  and  jye-par,  are  the  gerunds,  signifying  to  go,  and  to 
do ; and  the  auxiliary  jyeur,  signifies,  a growing , a becoming. 

Participles. 

Present.  Do,  or  Dopa,  going.  Jye,  or  Jye-pa,  doing. 

Past.  Song-pa,  gone.  Jye-dug-pa,  done. 

Gerund. 

Do-par,  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  going. 

Jye-par,  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  doing. 
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The  Imperative  Mood.  As  in  English,  the  only  instance  in  which 
this  mood  really  exists  is  in  the  second  person.  In  commanding  and 
entreating  it  is  obvious,  that  we  address  only  the  second  person,  the 
first,  and  the  third  persons  of  the  verb  in  this  mood,  being  formed  by 
an  address  to  the  second  ; hence  the  simple  verb  is  used  in  the  second 
person,  and  another  verb  signifying  let,  permit,  &c.  is  introduced  in 
the  first  and  third  persons.  This  double  mode  of  forming  the  impera- 
tive is  found  in  the  Bhotia  also.  Exam.  Do,  go,  Jye,  do.  Ngah,  laugh, 
&c. 

In  the  first  and  third  persons,  the  verb  Zi,  to  permit,  is  introduced  ; 
thus,  Do-zi,  let  me,  or  let  him  go.  Jye-zi,  let  me,  or  let  him  do.  Ngah- 
zi,  let  him  laugh. 

The  Potential  Mood,  which  both  in  English  and  Latin,  includes  a 
great  variety  of  ideas,  may  in  Bhotia  be  expressed  by  words  signifying 
power  or  capacity,  duty  or  obligation,  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

In  the  structure  of  sentences,  nouns  in  general  precede  their  attri- 
butes, and  the  verbs  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  having  their 
qualifying  adverbs  placed  immediately  before  them. 

A few  of  the  Bhotia  particles,  in  common  use,  are  here  subjoined. 

Adverbs. 

Nam.  When  ? Dang.  Yesterday . 

Gang-tshe  and  Gang-du.  At  what  time.  Sang.  To-morrow. 

Di-du.  At  this  time.  Nang-mo-la.  In  the  morning . 

De-tshe.  At  that  time.  Nu-mo-la.  In  the  evening. 

Nam-yang.  Never,  Rim-gyi.  Gradually. 

Deng,  or  Ding,  or  Deng-tshe.  Now.  Ring-par.  Speedily. 

Da-Dala.  This  instant.  Gu-le.  Slowly. 

De-ring.  To-day.  Kha-rog-de.  Silently . 

Conjunctions. 

Dang.  And. 

Chyang,  Yang.  Also,  although,  notwithstanding. 

Yang-na.  Or,  else. 

Uente.  If. 

Interrogative  signs,  expressive  of  doubt,  may  be  formed  of  any  word, 
by  reduplicating  its  final  letter  and  adding  m to  it ; as  in,  Ngaam  Kho, 
whether  I or  he. 

The  Prepositions  of  occidental  languages,  are  rendered  in  Bhotia 
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by  post-positive  particles.  They  generally  follow  the  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive case. 

Ngi  chir-du,  for  me. 

Khang-pi  nang-du,  into  the  house. 

Sai  hogtu,  under  the  earth. 

Ri-i  gyib-na,  behind  the  hill. 

Sentences. 

The  following  sentences  are  given  as  specimens  of  composition,  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  while  they  exemplify  the  rules  and  explanations 
above  given. 

Khyod  thorn  la  song.  Go  to  the  market. 

Yangchar  nget  tshoi  clihir  de  kliyer  slidg. 

Bring  me  some  rice. 

Nga  togpa  chhe  war  yodh.  1 am  very  hungry. 

Dhetai  ngochita  yodh  '!  What  is  the  price  of  that  ? 

Chita  zhi  khyod  long  wa  yin  ? How  much  do  you  want  ? 

Dom  khachlie.  Open  the  trunk. 

Ngyc  tagzpa  kliye  la  jyu  chi  yodh.  I will  see  what  you  have. 

Chi  labchha  yodh  ? What  do  you  say  ? 

Chi  nye  ki  charu  tsho.  Come  along  with  me. 

Chui  pharol  dhudo.  Go  across  the  river. 

Dewar  nga  la  mathdbli.  I have  not  got  it  yet. 

Nam  Khyodh  leb  yong  tshe,  dene  nga  dowei  dang.  When  you  come 
back  then  I shall  go. 

Zhare  zhare  tshog.  Come  daily.  Nga  kyede  ma  thong.  I have 
not  seen.  him. 

Cliichir  khyod  ngye  tsar  yong  ? Why  have  you  come  to  me  ? 

Nga  j hit sam  khyod  thoi  nyamdu  ne  ? How  long  shall  I stay  ivith 
you  ? 

Zhag  sum  ngye  dang  nyam  zu  sliu.  Remain  three  days  with  me. 

The  Changlo. 

The  dialect  of  the  Bhotia,  distinguished  by  the  above  name,  is  ge- 
nerally spoken  along  that  portion  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  valley, 
extending  from  the  Binjee  Duwar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapara 
Duwar,  or  from  about  the  yi°to  the  92°  of  East  Longitude.  How  far 
north  its  colloquial  use  may  be  extended  we  have  not  the  means  of 
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accurately  ascertaining ; nor  are  we  capable  of  forming  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  number  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  used. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country,  occupying  as  they  do  the 
lesser  elevations  of  the  Cis-Himalayan  range,  are  generally  speaking, 
agricultural.  Their  physical  appearance  exhibits  a few  shades  of  dis- 
tinction noticeable  between  them  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sub-Himalayas. 
They  are  smaller,  less  muscular,  and  the  hue  of  their  skin  possesses  a 
deeper  isabelline  tint,  from  which  latter  circumstance  probably  they 
derive  them  appellation,  the  term  Changlo,  signifying  black. 

The  alphabetic  symbols  used  by  the  Changlos  are  identically  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Bhotias.  There  is  also  a very  close  simila- 
rity in  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  two  languages. 

Of  Nouns. 

Nouns  have  two  numbers.  There  is  no  distinct  termination  expres- 
sive of  the  Plural : this  number  is  generally  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  adjectives  nam,  and  thamche,  signifying  all , to  which  the  signs  of 
the  cases  are  added  in  declension  as  in  the  singular  number. 

Cases  are  formed  by  the  following  particles  used  as  affixes. 

Nominative,  v 

Accusative.  J 

Genitive,  i,  or  yi,  or  ga. 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Instrumental, 

Locative, 


ga. 

gai. 

gyi- 

nann. 


According  to  the  above  scheme,  the  noun  Phai,  a house,  may  be 
thus  declined  : — 


Singular. 

Nom.  Phai,  a house. 

Gen.  Phaiyi,  of  a house. 

Dat.  Phaiga,  to  a house. 

Abl.  Phai-gai,  from  a house. 
Acc.  Phai,  house. 

Instr.  Phai-gyi,  with  or  by  a 
house. 

Loc.  Phai  nang,  in  a house. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Phai  thamche,  houses. 

Gen.  Phai  thamche  yi,  of  houses. 
Dat.  Phai  thamche  ga,  to  houses. 
Abl.  Phai  thamche  gai , from  houses. 
Acc.  Pliai  thamche,  houses. 

Instr.  Phai  thamche  gzi,  with  or 
by  houses. 

Loc.  Phai  thamche  nang,  in  houses. 


llie  genitive  sign  is  almost  wholly  excluded  in  common  conversation. 
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This  case  is  expressed  merely  by  the  juxta-position  of  the  two  substan- 
tives ; the  former,  according  to  general  usage  in  most  Indian  languages, 
being  undestood  to  form  the  genitive  case  ; as  in  Songo  phai,  a mans 
house.  Kurta  bi,  the  horse’s  leg. 

To  mark  the  distinction  of  Gender  the  terms  pho  and  mo  are  gener- 
ally affixed  to  the  substantives.  Thus  : 

Sayung,  a deer.  Masc.  Sayungpho,  Fem.  Sayungmb. 

Lang-che,  an  elephant,  Masc.  Lang-che-phb,  Fem.  Laug-che-mo. 

Ivurta,  a horse,  Masc.  Kurta-phb,  Fem.  Kurta-m6. 

To  distinguish  the  male  and  female  of  certain  animals,  the  terms 
lagd  or  tliongpho,  male,  and  damn,  female,  are  sometimes  used  ; as  in 
Khu,  a dog,  Masc.  Kliu-lago,  Fem.  Khu-damo.  Ilaba,  a goat,  Masc. 
Raba-thbng-phb,  Fem  R&ba-damo. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  distinction  of  gender  emphatically, 
the  adjectives  Nyi-an-pho  and  Nyi-anp-mo  are  usually  placed  after  the 
generic  noun. 

Of  Adjectives. 

The  principle  of  placing  the  adjunct  after  the  object  to  which  it  is 
attached  causes  the  adjective  generally  to  follow  the  substantive  ; as 
in  Kha-mong  ba-lungbo,  white  cloth.  Aba  chang-ld,  a black  crow. 

Words  originally  expressing  ideas  in  their  nature  substantives,  are 
often  used  to  express  the  quality  they  originally  denote  as  existiug  in 
another  substantive  by  the  addition  of  the  genitive  sign.  Shiug,  wood  : 
Sliing-ga  langle,  a wooden  plough. 

The  general  mode  of  forming  comparison  is  that  of  describing  a per- 
son or  thing  as  possessing  some  quality  more  than  or  beyond  others. 
This  method  requires  that  the  substantive  with  which  the  comparison 
is  made  be  put  in  the  ablative  case.  Examples  : — 

Ri-gai  changpb,  colder  than  ivater. 

Mi-gai  sopo,  hotter  than  fire. 

Jang-gai  iyet  po,  greater  than  I. 

Changing  the  noun  for  the  word  Thamche,  all,  we  have  the  form  of 
the  superlative  degree. 

Thamche-gai  iyetpo,  greater  than  all. 

Another  mode  of  forming  this  degree  of  comparison  is  by  such  ex- 
pressions as  great  of  the  great,  the  first  word  being  put  in  the  form  of 
the  genitive  case.  Ex  : Ivet-po-ga  iyetpo. 

Ring-bu-ga  ringbu,  long  of  the  long,  or  the  longest. 
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The  system  on  which  the  Changlo  numerals  is  founded  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  the  following  list : — 

3 1 . Khai-tliur  dang  song-tlrur, 

&c. 

40.  Khai  nyik-ching,  ( two-score .) 

4 1 . Khai  nyik-ching  dang  thur, 

&c. 

Khai  nyik-ching  dang  se. 


1.  Thur. 

2.  Nyik-ching. 

3.  Sam. 

4.  Phi. 


Nga. 


Khung. 

Zum. 

Yen. 

9.  Gu. 

10.  Se,  which  in  composition 

becomes  Song. 

11.  Song-thur. 

12.  Song-nyik-ching. 

13.  Song-sam,  &c. 

20.  Khai-tliur  ( one-score .) 

21.  Khai-tliur  dang-tliur,  one- 

score  and  one. 

22.  Ivhai-thur  dang  nyik-ching. 

23.  Khai-tliur  dang-  sam,  &c. 
30.  Khai-tliur  dang  se. 


50 

51 


Khai  nyik-ching  dang  song 


thur,  &c. 

60.  Khai  sam  ( threescore .) 
80.  Khai  phi,  (four-score.) 
100.  Khenga. 

200.  Khai-se  ( ten-score .) 
300.  Khai-songa. 

400.  Nisu-thur. 

500.  Nisthur  dang  khenga. 
600.  Nisthur  dang  khaise. 


700.  Nisthur  dang  khai  songii. 
800.  Nisi  nik  ting. 

900.  Nisi  nik  ting  dang  khenga. 
1000.  Nisi  nik  ting  dang  khaise. 
Of  Pronouns. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  Jang,  I.  Nan,  Thou,  and  Dan,  lie. 
In  declension  they  admit  of  the  same  terminations  as  the  nouns. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Ace. 

Instr. 

Loc. 


Singular. 

Jang,  I. 

Jangga,  mine. 

Jangga,  to  me. 

Jang  gai ,from  me. 

Jang  or  Jange,  me. 

Jang  gyi,  with  or  by  me. 


Jang  nang, 


m me. 


Plural. 

Nom.  Jang  thamche,  We. 

Gen.  Jang  thamche  ga,  ours. 

Dat.  Jang  thamche  ga,  to  us. 
Ahl.  Jang  thamche  gai,  from  us. 
Acc.  Jang  thamche,  us. 

Instr.  Jang  thamche  gyi,  with  or  by 
us. 

Loc.  Jang  thamche  nang,  in  us. 


The  plurals  of  the  second  and  third  persons  are  Nan  thamche,  and 
Dan  thamche. 
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The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  Thii,  this ; Nya,  that ; and 
Lela,  used  to  denote  an  object  more  remote. 

The  Interogative  Pronouns,  are  Ebuya,  who  ? Obachb,  which  ? 
and  Ilang,  what  ? 

Of  Verbs. 

Changlo  verbs  admit  of  no  inflections  indicative  of  person  or  number. 
The  following  paradigm  will  serve  to  show  the  forms  a verb  assumes  iu 
its  different  tenses  : — 

De,  the  root  of  the  verb  to  go. 


Present  Indefinite. 
Present  Definite, 
Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Future, 


Indicative  Mood. 

Jang  Dele,  I go.  Nan  dele,  thou  goesl.  See. 
Jang  Dencha,  I am  going 
Jang  Denchoba,  I was  going. 

Jang  Deba,  I went. 

Jang  Dedong  I will  go. 

Imperative  Mood. 

This  mood  exists  only  in  the  second  person,  and  the  simple  verb  is 
used  to  express  it,  as  Nan  De,  go  thou. 

The  Potential  Mood  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  robe, 
or  any  other  term  significant  of  power,  ability,  &c.  Jang  Dele  ro-be, 
I can  go. 


Participles. 

Dele,  going. 

Dewe,  having  gone. 


Gerunds. 

Dewa,  to  go. 

Dene-nadu,  or  Delenang  lea,  for  the  purpose  of  going. 

Interrogation  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  interrogative  parti- 
cle mu.  Thus  : Nan  Dele  mb  ? Do  you  go  ? 

The  negative  particle  ma  is  usually  placed  before  the  verb  when 
negation  is  implied.  Thus  : Ma  dela,  I go  not.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
prohibitive  form,  Ma  de.  Do  not  go. 

Some  of  the  Adverbs  in  common  use  are — 

Oma,  now.  Cliapten,  slowly. 

Singye,  afterwards.  Iti  ? when  ? 

Dbjo,  quickly.  Khinang,  to-day. 
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Namnying,  to-morrow. 
Ining,  yesterday. 


Betpe,  in  the  morning. 
Nye-ri,  in  the  evening. 


Sentences. 


Thongsa  de,  Go  to  the  market. 

Jang  brangkho  kku  phai,  Bring  me  some  rice. 

Janga  binang  khuncha,  I am  very  hungry. 

Khu  gong  bang  ya  ? What  is  the  price  of  rice  ? 

Nan-shi  hamtur  chaspe  ya  ? How  much  do  you  want  ? 

Dom  phiekcho,  Open  the  trunk. 

Naha  bang  chakaba  janggye  godong,  I will  see  what  you  have. 

Na  sbiye  bang  dak  cba  ya  ? What  are  you  saying  ? 

Jangga  Kabni  odd.  Come  along  with  me. 

Ri  lenggo  lokko  de,  Go  across  the  river. 

Jang  dmabu  ma  nyong  ba,  I have  not  got  it  yet. 

Nan  omcha  unye  jang  bo  dedong,  When  you  come  again  I shall  go. 
Ngamre  ngamre  odd,  Come  every  day  (daily.) 

Jang  danye  mathong  cba,  I have  not  seen  him. 

Nanja  repta  banga  uphai  ya  ? Why  have  you  come  to  me  ? 

Jang  ne  kapni  hamtur  chole  ya  ? How  long  shall  I remain  with  you  ? 
Jang  kapni  binang  sam  cbye.  Continue  with  me  three  days. 

Nan  omcha  kornye  oplia  jinggye  loyikpe.  When  you  return  I shall 
converse  with  you. 


The  Garos  occupy  that  triangular  extent  of  mountainous  country 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Khassia  Hills. 
From  its  apex  to  its  base,  this  triangle  lies  between  the  25°  and  the  26° 
of  N.  latitude,  and  the  base  itself  extends  from  the  90°  to  the  91°  of 
E.  longitude. 

The  Garos  have  no  traditionary  legends  whatever  that  may  serve  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  their  origin.  Their  remote  situation, 
and  their  physical  appearance,  together  with  their  modes  and  customs, 
so  diverse  from  those  of  the  Bhotias,  would  at  first  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Cis-Himalay- 
an  tribes.  This  connection  however  is  now  made  apparent  from  the 
strong  affinity  existing  between  the  language  of  the  Garos  and  the 
several  dialects  spoken  by  those  tribes.  Though  these  present  several 
modifications,  they  may  nevertheless  be  traced  to  the  same  radi- 


The  Ga'ro. 
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cals,  so  as  to  prove  that  an  essential  affinity  existed  in  their  primitive 
structure,  thus  affording  historical  evidence  of  such  a nature  as  it  is 
impossible  for  either  accident  or  design  to  have  falsified. 

The  Garos  make  use  of  no  written  characters  ; and  if  they  at  any 
prior  period  had  adopted  the  alphabetic  symbols  of  the  Bhotias,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  their  subsequent  removal  from  all  contact  with 
them,  together  with  all  the  hardships  to  which  an  emigrating  tribe 
must  naturally  be  subjected,  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  it. 

Of  Nouns. 

Garo  nouns  have  two  numbers.  The  Plural  is  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  rang,  signifying  all.  To  this  form,  in  declension,  the 
signs  of  the  cases  are  affixed  as  in  the  singular  number. 

The  following  are  the  affixes  used  in  the  formation  of  Cases  : — 

Nominative, . 

Genitive,  ni.  Accusative,  kho. 

Dative,  na.  Instrumental,  chi. 

Ablative,  niklio.  Locative,  6. 

According  to  the  above  scheme,  the  noun  Ndk,  a house,  may  be  thus 
declined : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ndk,  a house. 

Nom. 

Nok-rang,  houses. 

Gen. 

Nokni,  of  a house. 

Gen. 

Ndk-rangni,  of  houses. 

Dat. 

Ndkna,  to  a house. 

Dat. 

Nok-rangna,  to  houses. 

Abl. 

Ndknikho,  from  a house. 

Abl. 

Nok-rang-nikho, from  houses. 

Acc. 

Nokkho,  house. 

Acc. 

Ndk-rang-khd,  houses. 

Instr. 

Nok-chi,  with  or  by  a 

Instr. 

Ndk-rang-chi,  with  or  by 

house. 

houses. 

Loc. 

Noko,  in  a house. 

Loc. 

Ndk-rango,  in  houses. 

Gender.  In  this  language,  as  in  most  others,  the  names  of  the  most 
common  male  and  female  objects  in  nature,  are  applied  absolutely  and 
without  any  relation  to  one  another. 

Examples. 


Masculine. 
Mande,  a man. 

Ada,  elder  brother. 
Nouo,  younger  brother. 
A'plia,  father. 


Feminine. 
Mechik,  a woman. 
Abi,  elder  sister. 

Ano,  younger  sister. 
Ama,  mother. 
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The  adjectives  Bipha  and  Bima,  male  and  female , are  commonly 
added  to  the  nouns  that  stand  for  animals.  Thus : A'chak,  a dog. 
Masc. : Achak  bipha.  Fern.  : Achak  bima.  Machak,  a deer.  Masc. : 
Machak  bipha.  Fem.  : Machak  bima.  Denbo,  a cat.  Masc. : Denbo 
bipha.  Fem.  : Denbo  bima. 

Of  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  always  follow  the  nouns  they  serve  to  qualify.  As  Bithe 
manna,  a ripe  fruit,  Maude  nama,  a good  man. 

When  a substantive  is  used  adjectively  to  express  a quality  as  existing 
in  another  noun,  it  is  put  in  the  genitive  case.  Thus  : Mandeni  jak, 
the  human  hand,  or  literally  the  hand  of  man.  Ambal,  wood,  Ambalni 
kethali,  a wooden  knife. 

Adjectives  do  not  admit  of  comparison  by  any  regular  inflections ; 
the  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  dative  case  of  the  noun,  and 
the  addition  of  a word  signifying  than,  beyond,  i \c.  Thus,  Rowa,  long. 
Ina  bate  rowa,  longer  than  this.  Dela,  great.  Angna  bate  dela,  greater 
than  I.  In  the  superlative  degree  the  comparison  is  made  with  the 
word  Rang  or  Darang,  all,  and  the  word  bate,  than,  is  placed  after  the 
adjective.  Thus,  Darang-na  del  bate,  greater  than  all,  (greatest,) 
Darang-na  (rowa-bate)  robate,  longer  than  all,  (longest.) 

When  an  adjective  is  used  in  composition  with  a nouu  the  signs  of 
the  cases  are  usually  affixed  to  the  adjective.  Thus  : 

Nom.  Maude  namja,  a bad  man. 

Gen.  Mande  namja-ni,  of  a bad  man. 

Dat.  Mande  namja-na,  to  a bad  man,  fyc. 

Numerals. 

The  numeral  system  of  the  Garos  is  emphatically  decimal,  and  ex- 
tends only  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  enumeration  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 


1. 

Sha. 

11. 

Chi-sha. 

2. 

Gini. 

12. 

Chi-gini. 

3. 

Githam. 

13. 

Chi-githam. 

4. 

Bri. 

14. 

Chi-bri. 

5. 

Bonga. 

15. 

Chi-bonga. 

6. 

Dok. 

16. 

Chi-dok. 

7. 

Sni. 

17. 

Chi-sni.- 

8. 

Chet. 

18. 

Clii-chet. 

9. 

Shku. 

19. 

Chi- shku. 

10. 

Skang. 

20. 

Chi-skang. 
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A peculiarity  in  the  use  of  the  above  numerals  is  here  worthy  of 
notice. 

When  applied  to  men,  the  particle  Shak,  is  always  prefixed  ; thus  : 
Mande  shak  skang,  ten  men.  Angna  nono  sliak-bri  donga,  I have  five 
brothers.  And  when  the  individuals  of  a group  or  company  are  reck- 
oned up  the  computation  proceeds  thus:  Shak-sha,  Shak-gini,  Shak- 
githam,  or  Shak-tham,  Sbak-bri,  &c. 

When  the  numerals  are  applied  to  individuals  of  the  brute  creation, 
they  are  preceded  by  the  particle  Mang  ; thus  : Machu  mang-dok,  six 
cows.  Doo  mang-githam  chkangaha,  we  carried  off  three  fowls. 

When  enumerating  inanimate  objects  the  particle  Ge  is  always  pre- 
fixed to  the  numerals,  thus : Am  ge-gini,  two  mats.  Meng-go-ni  jaa 
ge-bri,  a cat  has  four  legs. 

Of  Pronouns. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  A'nga,  I ; Na-a,  Thou  ; and  Ua,  he  ; 
with  their  plurals  Chinga,  we ; Nasimong,  you  ; and  Ua-madang,  they. 
No  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  gender.  They  are  declined  like 
nouns. 

1st  Person. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

A'nga,  I. 

Nom.  Chinga,  we. 

Gen. 

A'ngni,  mine. 

Gen.  Chingni,  ours. 

Dat. 

Angna,  to  me. 

Dat.  Ching-na,  to  us. 

Abl. 

Angnikho,  from  me. 

Abl.  Chiug-nikho,  from  us. 

Acc. 

Ang-kho,  me. 

Acc.  Ching-kho,  us. 

Instr. 

Ang-chi,  by  me. 

Instr.  Ching-chi,  by  vs. 

Loc. 

A'ng-o,  in  me. 

Loc.  Ching-o,  in  us. 
2nd  Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Naa,  thou. 

Nasimong,  you. 

Gen. 

Nangni,  thine. 

Nangsimongni  yours. 

Dat. 

Nang-na,  to  thee. 

Nasimongna,  to  you. 

Abl. 

N ang-nikho,  from  thee.  Nasimongnikho,  from  you. 

Acc. 

Nang-kho,  thee. 

Nasimongkho,  you. 

Instr. 

Nang-chi,  by  thee. 

Nasimongchi,  by  you. 

Loc. 

Nang-o,  in  thee. 

Nasimongo,  in  you. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom.  Ua,  he. 

Gen.  Uani,  his. 

Dat.  Uana,  or  Una,  to  him. 
Abl.  Nanikho,  from  him. 
Acc.  Ua-kho,  him. 

Instr.  Ua-chi,  by  him. 

Loc.  Ua6  or  Uano,  in  him. 


Uamadang,  they. 
Uamadangni,  theirs. 
Uamadangna,  to  them. 
Uamadangkho,  from  them. 
Uamadang-klio,  them. 
Uamadang-chi,  by  them. 
Uamadango,  in  them. 


The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are,  la,  this,  and  Qa,  that ; with 
their  plurals  I'arang,  these,  and  O'arang,  those. 

The  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  Sha,  who  ? Badia,  which  ? and 
Mai,  ivhat  ? 

These  are  all  declined  like  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

Of  Verbs. 

The  Substantive  verb,  to  be,  is,  in  Garo,  usually  expressed  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  final  letter  of  a word.  Thus  : from  nama,  good, 
we  have  Namaa,  it  is  good.  Nok,  a house,  Nokka,  it  is  a house.  The 
verb  Dong,  to  be,  to  exist,  is  often  used  with  the  same  signification. 
Thus  : Wal  donga,  it  is  fire. 

The  verb  To  Go,  may  be  thus  conjugated : — 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite.  lang-na,  I go,  thou  goest,  he  goes,  fyc.  [This 


Present  Definite. 
Imperfect. 


Perfect  Definite. 
Future  proximate, 
Future  remote, 


Perfect. 


is  also  the  form  of  the  Gerund,  signifying  to 
go,  or  for  the  purpose  of  going.] 

Iang-enga,  I am  going, 

Iang-enga-chim,  I ivas  going,  fyc. 

Iang-aa  or  Jang-a,  I went,  fyc. 

Ianga-chim,  I have  gone, 

Inesa,  I will  go,  &c. 

Iangkhing,  I will  go,  &c.  [This  form  also 


denotes  termination.] 


Present, 

Continuative, 

Past, 


Participles. 

Iange,  going. 

Iango  iango,  going  or  continuing  to  go. 
Iang  imong,  having  gone. 
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Imperative  Mood. 


The  only  instance  in  which  this  mood  really  exists  is  in  the  2nd  per- 
son, Iang-bJ,  go  thou. 

The  Potential  mood  includes  a variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  words  signifying  ability,  duty,  &c. 

Iangna  manna  or  Iangna  man  khen  na,  may  or  can  go. 

Iangna.  maukhe  chim,  miyht  have  gone. 


Iangode,  If  I go. 

The  verb  in  the  Passive  Voice  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  man,  introduced  between 
the  verb  and  its  inflection. 


And  so  on  through  the  other  moods  and  tenses. 

Negation  is  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word  ja,  after  the  verb  in  its 
various  tenses. 

Anga  iang,  I do  not  go. 

Ua  thole  agan-ja,  he  tells  no  lies. 

The  same  word  is  added  to  adjectives  to  express  a negative  quality. 
Thus:  Nama,  good;  Namja , bad. 

The  prohibitory  form  is  expressed  by  prefixing  the  particle  da,  to  the 
verb  with  which  it  is  used.  Thus : Da  lang,  go  not. 

Kliimi-nani  da  shal,  do  not  pull  her  tail. 

The  interrogative  particle  ma  is  usually  placed  after  the  verb  or  at 
the  eud  of  a sentence  in  which  a question  is  asked.  Naa  uua  klienna 
ma?  Are  you  afraid  of  him  ? Na  daalo  uokna  inesa  ma ? Will  you 
go  home  to  day  ? 

The  general  mode  of  arranging  words  into  sentences  is  the  same  as 
that  which  prevails  in  the  Bhotia  ; nouns  precede  their  attributes  and 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite, 
Present  Definite, 
Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Perfect  Definite, 
Future  proximate, 
Future  remote. 


Indicative. 

Iang-man-na,  I am  gone. 
Iang-man-enga,  being  gone. 
Iang-man-engachim,  was  being  gone. 
Iang-man-aa,  was  gone. 
Ianga-man-chim,  have  been  gone. 

I -man  esa,  will  be  gone. 
Iang-man-kheng,  will  be  gone. 
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the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  having  its  qualifying  adverb 
placed  immediately  before  it.  This  mode,  however,  is  not  always 
attended  to  in  the  Garo  and  its  cognate  dialects,  in  which  we  often 
find  sentences  follow  no  other  order  in  their  construction  than  what  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  composer  may  suggest : sometimes  making  the 
object,  sometimes  the  action,  and  sometimes  the  modification  of  the 
action  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts.  The  confusion  which  this 
might  be  supposed  to  occasion  is  avoided  by  the  manner  of  inflecting 
their  words,  by  which  they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which 
they  ought  to  be  connected,  in  whatever  part  of  the  sentence  they  occur, 
the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  connect  the  several  parts  with  one 
another  after  the  whole  sentence  is  concluded. 

Adverbs. 

Bashko,  when  ? 

Bashikchang,  how  many  times  ? 

Bachi,  where  ? 

Iano,  here. 

Uano,  there. 

A'phalo  or  Aphalchi,  outside. 

Ning-chi,  inside. 

Daong,  now. 

Bashko-bashkoba,  sometimes. 

Shalantini,  or  Shaldrang,  always. 

Pak-pak,  quickly. 

Kasn-kasn,  slowly. 

Walo-salo,  day  and  night. 

Pringo,  in  the  morning. 

A' t ham 6,  in  the  evening. 

Maina,  why. 

Nama,  ivell. 

In  din,  so. 

Thalja,  truly. 

Bashik,  how  many  ? 

Bashishak,  ditto,  applied  to  men. 

Bashikmang,  ditto,  applied  to  inferior  animals. 

Post-positive  particles,  in  this  language  supply  the  place  of  the  pre- 
positions in  occidental  tongues.  They  generally  follow  the  noun  in 
the  Genitive  case,  though  the  sign  of  the  genitive  is  often  omitted. 

Makha,  with,  Angni  makha  rebo,  Come  with  me. 

Nung,  in,  Ua  nok  nung  donga.  He  is  in  the  house. 

Koshak,  upon,  Adung  changrowa  koshak,  upon  the  high  hill. 

Sipang,  near,  Wal  sipang  da  iang,  Go  not  near  the  fire. 
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Skang,  before,  Angni  skang-skang  iangbo,  Go  before  me. 

Jamang,  after,  Uaui  jamang  jamang  ibabo,  Come  after  him. 
Sentences. 

Baona  inesa?  Where  (are  you  going,  or)  will  you  go? 

Maklia  wakheng,  It  will  rain. 

Ang  makha  rebo,  Come  with  me. 

Mande-bisa-rang  roa,  The  boys  play. 

Macha  mande  clika,  The  tiger  kills  men. 

Naa  una  kheu  jama?  Are  you  not  afraid  of  him  ? 

Menggo  moshe  chka,  The  cat  kills  mice. 

Ualo  nikha,  She  sees  in  the  dark. 

Jakskhil  matta,  Her  claws  are  sharp. 

Khimi  dashal,  do  not  pull  her  tail. 

Khimi  shalode,  kkuakkeng,  If  you  pull  her  tail,  she  will  scratch  you. 
Nathok  nammakho  nibo,  Look  at  this  fine  fish. 

A'nga  ua  natkoklio  balsisi  inanna,  I caught  this  fish  with  a hook. 

Chi  dongjade,  sbi  klieng,  If  it  have  not  water , it  will  die. 

Khimi  doksha  tengd,  It  shakes  its  tail. 

Ua  shi  khu  ja,  It  is  not  dead. 

Mande  chio  tkangja,  Men  do  not  live  in  the  water. 

Matte  mangsha  sliaan,  There  is  but  one  God. 

Ua  thanga  mamung  oba  shija,  He  lives  for  ever. 

Aa  shilgi  dakka,  He  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Ang  kbo,  nang  kko,  daring  kho  gamma.  He  made  me  and  you  and 
all  things. 

Bbl  githing,  icku  dalla,  chi  birna,  shal,  ja,  doshak  diipil  jashkhi, 
iarangkhoba  matte  dakka,  The  green  tree,  the  high  mountain,  the 

great  water,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  twinkling  stars,  God  made  all 
these. 

Mande  saksani  degapa  sakni.  Dephante  songopa  uni  phagapa  kho 
One  man  (had)  two  sons.  The  younger  son  to  his  father 

agina.  EA'pha!  angna  gam  mattam  onbo.  Unphagapa 

said,  O Father  ! to  me  a share  of  the  wealth  give.  His  father 

gamkho  shuale  onuaa.  Uni  ja  mano  dephante 

the  wealth  dividing  gave  (it  to  him.)  A few  days  after  the 
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songopa  athang  gamkho  . aimang  sangche  lachi  ianga ; 
younger  son  his  own  wealth  taking  to  a far  country  went; 

wo  sango  athang  nam  jaimang  athang  gamkho  gomaita. 
in  that  country  he  in  doing  wickedly  his  wealth  spent. 

Nkhemo  uni  gam  gamma  tho  kete  ua  sango  akal  ongaa, 

Afterwards  his  wealth  having  spent  in  that  country  a dearth  was, 

ua  ban  bara  dukh  ongaa.  U'nkhoa  unisangoni  mande  shaksa 
his  great  distress  was.  Then  of  that  country  one  man 

chanadonga  ungkhemang  uni  nok  shephangona  ianga.  Ua  mande 
being  rich  there  to  his  house  he  went.  That  man 

uakho  wak  nerikna  anna,  wakna  chana  onako  ua 

him  pigs  to  keep  gave,  to  the  pigs  the  food  (that  was)  given  he 

chana  dakka,  una  darangba  chana  onja.  Nkhemung  athang 

wished  to  eat,  to  him  no  one  gave  to  eat.  After  shut  Ms  own 

gishkho  raimang  agana,  hai ! hai ! ang  phagopani  noko 

mind  being  distressed  he  said,  alas ! in  my  father's  house 

sakar  mande  manna  donga,  unode  angaba  chana  mankhechim. 
servants  are  many , there  I also  to  eat  might  have. 

A'nga  ioni  iangkheng  aphani  nokona. 

I hence  will  go  to  my  father's  house. 

The  Kacha'ri. 

The  Kacharis,  or  (as  they  term  themselves)  Borros,  are  a numerous 
race,  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  Asam,  but  principally 
along  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries.  Chatgari,  a frontier  dis- 
trict, situated  between  Desli  Durrung  and  the  Bhotan  hills,  seems  to  be 
their  principal  local ; and  here  their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  to 
about  30,000,  which  is  about  half  the  Kachari  population  in  the  valley. 

Destitute  of  any  written  characters,  they  have  no  historical  records  of 
any  kind  from  which  to  deduce  proofs  of  their  origin ; and  their  tradi- 
tionary legends  throw  but  a faint  light  on  the  subject.  An  examination 
into  their  language  however  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  tribes  of  the  Cis-Himalayas.  A large  proportion 
of  their  vocables  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Garos,  and  almost  all 
the  rest  may  be  traced  to  some  dialect  of  the  Thibetan,  while  the  idiom 
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of  the  language  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  grammar  show  abundant 
traces  of  descent  from  a common  origin. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Kacharis,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  are  the  Hojai  Kacharis,  the  Kocliis,  (including  the  Modai  Ko- 
chis,  the  Phulguriyas,  and  Hermias,)  the  Mechis,  the  Dhimals,  and  the 
Rabhas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  say  anything  of  these  dialects, 
between  which  and  the  Kachari  the  differences  are  rather  nominal  than 
real,  but  our  remarks  will  have  reference  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Kachari  language. 

Of  Nouns. 

Nouns  have  two  numbers.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  word  phur,  to  which,  in  declension,  the  signs  of  the  cases 
are  added  as  in  the  singular  number. 

Cases  are  formed  by  the  use  of  the  following  post-positive  particles, 
•which  except  in  the  Dative  case  are  added  to  nouns  in  the  genitive  form. 


Nominative,  

Genitive,  ni. 

Dative,  no,  ha. 

Ablative,  phrai. 

Accusative,  kho. 

Instrumental,  jang. 

Locative,  ao-ha. 


In  accordance  with  the  above  scheme,  the  noun  Manse,  a man,  may 
be  thus  declined  : 

Singular. 

Nom.  Manse,  a man. 

Gen.  Manseni,  of  a man. 

Dat.  Manseno,  to  a man. 

Abl.  Manseni  phrai,  from  a man. 

Acc.  Manse  klio,  or  Mauseni  khd,  man. 

Instr.  Mansenijang,  by  a man. 

Loc.  Mauseni  ao,  or  Manseniha,  in  a man. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Manse-phur,  men. 

Gen.  Manse-phurni,  of  men. 

Dat.  Manse-pliur  no,  to  men. 

Abl.  Manse-phur  ni  phrai,  from  men. 

Acc.  Manse-phur  kho,  men. 

Instr.  Manse-phur  ni  jang,  by  men. 

Loc.  M^nse-phurni  ao,  in  man. 
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Gender.  The  most  common  nouns  have  distinct  terms  to  denote  the 
distinction  of  sex.  Thus  : 


Masculine. 

Manse,  man. 

Bisai,  husband. 

A'pha,  father. 

Bipha , father. 

A'da,  elder  brother. 

Phong  bai,  younger  brother. 
Manse  gotho,  man-child  (boy.) 


Feminine. 

Hinjao,  woman. 

Bihi,  wife. 

Ai,  mother. 

Bima,  mother. 

Bai,  elder  sister. 

Binanao,  younger  sister. 

Hinjao  gotho,  woman-child  (girl.) 


The  words,  Jeu,  and  Jela,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  terms  male 
and  female,  are  commonly  added  to  the  nouns  that  stand  for  animals. 
There  are  exceptions  however  to  this  rule,  the  terms  Bonda  and  Bondi, 
Phanta  and  Phanti,  Phera  and  Pheri,  are  in  certain  cases  substituted  for 
the  usual  sexual  postfixes. 


Masculine. 

A Bog,  Cheima-jela. 

A Tiger,  Mosa-jela. 

A Cat,  Mauji-bonda. 

A Beer,  Khutiamoi-phantd, 
A Goat,  Burma-phanta. 

A Buffalo,  Moichu-phera. 


Feminine. 

Cheima-jeu. 

Mosa-jeu. 

Mauji-bondi. 

Khutiam  oi-phanti . 

Burma-phinti. 

Moichii-pheri. 

Of  Adjectives. 

In  Kaehari,  the  qualifying  adjuncts  are  placed  as  often  before  as  after 
the  substantives  ; thus  : Manse  gaham,  a good  man.  Hamma  gotho, 
a naughty  boy.  Hinjaosa  laji  ganang,  a modest  maid.  Hangsi  guphut, 
a white  goose. 

Adjectives  expressing  an  abstract  quality  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  Ganang,  having,  possessing.  Thus:  Khnai,  hair;  Khnai 
ganang,  hairy. 

Rang,  colour  ; Rang  ganang,  coloured. 

Hagra,  a forest ; Hagra  ganang,  woody. 

Negative  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  Geya,  empty.  Thus  : 

Rang,  colour ; Rang-geya,  colourless. 

Bide,  juice  ; Bide-geya,  juiceless. 

Thaka,  wealth,  money ; Thaka-geya,  poor,  penniless. 

Hi,  cloth  ; Hi-geya,  naked. 
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Comparison. — Adjectives  admit  of  no  inflections  expressive  of  the 
degrees  of  comparison.  A person  or  thing  is  therefore  described  as 
possessing  some  quality  beyond  another,  or  more  than  all ; and  for  this 
purpose  the  word  Chin,  than,  is  added  to  the  adjective,  and  the  substan- 
tive with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  put  in  the  genitive  case. 
Instead  of  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  the  euphonic  particle  Bo  is  some- 
times used.  Thus,  Gedet,  great . Bini  gedet  chin,  or  Binbo  gedet  chin, 
greater  than  this. 

Boino,  all.  Boini  gedet  chin,  or  Boinobo  gedet  chin,  greater  than  all. 

Gra,  hard.  Bini  gra  chin,  harder  than  this.  Sarni  gra  chin,  harder 
than  iron.  Boini,  or  Boinobo  gra  chin,  hardest  of  all. 

Numerals. 

The  following  is  the  cardinal  series  of  numbers  extending  only  to  10. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  beyond  this  number,  the  Kacharis  adopt 
the  numeral  system  of  the  Bengalis. 


1. 

Che. 

6. 

Ro. 

2. 

Nai,  or  Gni. 

7. 

Sni. 

3. 

Tham. 

8. 

Jat. 

4. 

Bre. 

9. 

Chku. 

5. 

Ba. 

10. 

Ji. 

When  applied  to  human  beings,  the  particle  Sa,  is  prefied  to  the  nu- 
merals, when  applied  to  other  animals,  Ma ; to  inanimate  objects,  Thai ; 
to  trees,  &c.  Phang  : to  articles  enumerated  bij  pieces.  Gang.  W ith 
the  addition  of  these  prefixes,  the  numeral  may  either  precede  or  follow 
the  noun.  Ex.  Manse  sanai,  two  men.  Burma  mabre,  four  goats 
Phitai  tliairo,  six  fruits,  See. 

Of  Pronouns. 


The  Personal  pronouns  are  A'ng,  I;  Nang,  thou  ; and  Bi,  he  ; with 
their  plurals  Jang,  or  Jang-pliur,  we;  Nangsur,  ye;  and  Bisur,  they. 
No  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  gender.  They  are  declined  like 
the  nouns. 


1st  Person. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

A'ng,  I. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Angni,  mine. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Angno,  or  Anguiha, 

to  me.  Dat. 

Abl. 

Angniphrai,  from  me.  Abl. 

Acc. 

A'ngkho,  me. 

Acc. 

Plural. 

Jang,  or  Jangphur,  we. 
Jangni,  ours. 

Jangno,  to  us. 
Janguiphrai,  from  us. 
Jangkho,  us. 
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Inst. 

Ang  jang,  by  me. 

Inst. 

Jang  jang,  by  us. 

Loc. 

Angniao,  in  me. 

Loc. 

J angniao,  in  us. 

2nd 

Person. 

Singidar. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Nang,  thou. 

Nom. 

Nangsur,  ye. 

Gen. 

Nangni,  thine. 

Gen. 

Nangsurni,  yours. 

Dat. 

Nangno,  to  thee. 

Dat. 

Nangsurno,  to  you. 

Abl. 

Nangniphrai,  from  thee. 

Abl. 

Nangsurniphrai,  from  you , 

Acc. 

Nang  kho,  thee. 

Acc. 

Nangsur  kho,  you. 

Inst. 

Nang  jang,  by  thee. 

Inst. 

Nangsurnijang,  by  you. 

Loc. 

N angniao,  in  thee. 

Loc. 

Nangsur  niao,  in  you. 

3rd 

Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Bi,  he,  she,  it. 

Nom. 

Bisur,  they. 

Gen. 

Bini,  his. 

Gen. 

Bisurni,  theirs. 

Dat. 

Bino,  to  him. 

Dat. 

Bisurno,  to  them. 

Abl. 

Biniphrai,  from  him. 

Abl. 

Bisurniphrai,  from  them. 

Acc. 

Bikho,  or  Binikho,  him. 

Acc. 

Bisurkho,  or  Bisurnikho, 

them. 

Inst. 

Binijang,  by  him. 

Inst. 

Bisurnijang,  by  them. 

Loc. 

Biniao,  in  him. 

Loc. 

Bisurniao,  in  them. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  Beye,  this ; and  Boyu,  that; 
with  these  plurals,  Beyphur,  these ; and  Boyphur,  those. 

The  Interrogative  Pronouns,  are  Shur,  who  ? Bobe,  which  ? 
and  Ma,  what  ? 

They  are  all  declined  like  the  personal  pronouns. 

Of  Verbs. 

The  Substantive  verb,  To  he,  appears  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  Ka- 
chari ; its  place  is  often  supplied  by  the  verb  Dang,  exist.  Thus  : Dili 
dang,  it  is  water. 

All  verbs  may  be  conjugated  after  the  form  of  the  following  para- 
digm. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present.  Ja-dang,  am  eating.  Thang-dang,  am  going.  Mau-dang, 
am  doing. 

Here  the  verb  Dang,  exist,  is  added  to  the  root  of  the  verb  as  an 
auxiliary. 
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Imperfect.  Ja-bai,  or  Ja-nai,  ate.  Thang-b&i,  or  Thang-nai,  went. 
Mau-b&i,  or  Mau-nai,  did 

Perfect.  Ja-dangman,  have  eaten.  Thang-dangman,  have  gone. 
Mau-dangman,  have  done. 

Future,  (proximate.)  Ja-nise,  will  eat.  Thang-nise,  will  go.  Mau- 
nise,  will  do. 

Future,  (remote.)  Ja-gan,  will  eat.  Thang-gan,  will  go.  Mau-gan, 
will  do. 

Participles. 

Present.  Ja-dang,  eating.  Thang-dang,  going.  Mau-dang,  doing. 
Past.  Janane,  having  eaten.  Thang-nane,  having  gone.  M<iu- 

nane,  having  done. 

Gerund.  Jana,  to  eat,  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 

Thang-na,  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  going. 

Mau-na,  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  doing. 

The  verb  Lang,  take  awaxj,  is  sometimes  compounded  with  another 
verb,  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  action  having  been  done  completely,  or 
effectually.  Thus.  A'ng  mau-lang-bai,  I have  done  (it)  effectually. 
Nang  ja-lang-bai,  thou  hast  eaten  (it)  completely.  Bi  thang-lang-bai, 
he  has  gone  away  effectually . 

Imperative  Mood. 

The  only  instance  in  which  this  mood  really  exists  is  in  the  2nd 
person.  Here  the  root  of  the  verb  is  used.  As  ; Nang  ja,  eat  thou. 
Nang  tliang,  go  thou.  The  English  form,  let  me  eat,  8cc.  is  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  the  verb  Ho,  give,  or  Than,  permit.  Thus  ; A'ngno 
jana  ho,  let  me  eat.  Angkho  tliangna  than,  let  me  go. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood,  is  formed  as  in  English,  by  prefixing  the 
subjunctive  particle  if,  Jadi.  Thus  ; Ang  jadi  jadang,  If,  I eat.  Jadi 
nang  thanggan,  If  thou  wilt  go. 

Potential  Mood. 

Power  or  capacity  is  usually  expressed  by  Haa,  to  be  able,  added  to 
the  gerund. 

Ang  thangna-haagan,  I will  be  able  to  go,  or  I can  go. 

Bi  mauna-haabai,  He  was  able  to  do.  And  so  through  all  the  other 
tenses. 

The  use  of  the  word  Gaman  as  an  auxiliary,  appears  to  give  us  a 
form  of  a Preterpluperfect  tense  in  this  mood  ? Thus,  A'ng  ja-gaman, 
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I might,  could  or  would  have  eaten.  Nang  thang-gaman,  Thou 
mightest  have  gone. 

Duty  or  obligation,  is  expressed  by  the  word  Nang-gan.  Thus  : Nang 
thangna-nang-gan,  You  must  go. 

The  Optative  Mood,  or  the  form  expressive  of  desire,  is  denoted  by 
the  word  Namai  used  as  an  auxiliary  after  the  gerund.  Thus,  Ang 
thangna-namai,  I wish  to  go.  Bi  jana-namaidang,  He  is  desiring  to 
eat. 

The  Prohibitive  form  is  expressed  by  Da,  used  as  a prefix  to  the  verb 
in  the  Imperative  Mood.  Da  thang,  Go  not.  Da  ja,  Eat  not.  Da 
mau.  Do  not. 

Simple  Negation  is  expressed  by  the  particle  A (changed  into  Ya 
after  a vowel).  Thus.  Ang  thanya,  I do  not  go.  Bi  ja-ya,  he  does  not 
eat. 

When  a question  is  asked,  the  interrogative  particle  Na  is  usually 
added  to  the  verb.  Thus:  Nang  thangna-haagan  na?  Wilt  thou  be 
able  to  go  ? This  particle  is  omited  when  any  other  word  in  the 
sentence  implies  an  interrogation.  Thus  : Bi  ma  bidang.  What  does 
he  want  ? Nang  ma  raidang,  What  art  thou  saying  ? 

The  Passive  voice  is  usually  formed  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb, 
signifying,  to  be,  to  eat,  to  exist,  &c.  added  to  the  root  of  the  primary 
verb.  Thus  from  Bu,  strike,  and  Ja,  eat,  we  have — 

Present  tense.  Ang  bw  ja  dang,  I am  struck. 

Imperfect.  Ang  b*<  jabai,  I ivas  struck. 

Perfect.  Angbwja  dangman,  I have  been  struck,  or  1 have  eaten 

a beating  ; and  so  on  through  all  the  other  tenses. 

The  general  mode  of  arranging  words  into  sentences  is  the  same  as 
that,  that  obtains  in  the  Bhotia  and  Garo,  and  is  common  to  all  trans- 
positive languages. 

A few  of  the  Adverbs  and  other  indeclinable  particles  in  common  use, 
are  here  subjoined. 

Jitia,  when.  Monaiao,  in  the  evening. 

Odjdla,  then.  Gaban,  to-morrow . 

Unao,  afterwards . Miya,  yesterday. 

MDane,  noio.  Dini,  to-day. 

O bola,  when  ? Maoah,  where  ? 

Fhungao,  in  the  morning.  Beha,  here. 
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Boiha,  there. 

Gejana,  afar  off. 

Man#,  why  ? 

Mabre,  how  ? 
Thaip-chya,  how  many  ? 
Besebang,  how  much  ? 
Jesebang,  as  much. 
Usibang,  so  much. 
Erehai,  so,  like  this. 
Hbrehai,  like  that. 


Gobang,  much. 

Thisi,  Bangai,  little , 
Thubai,  enough. 
Kintu,  but. 

Aro,  and,  also. 
Lase-lase,  slowly. 
Mar-mar,  quickly. 
U,  Nongo,  yes. 

Gey  a,  Nonga,  no. 


Sentences. 


Nangni  nawa  ma  ? 

What  is  your  name  ? 

A'ngni  nawa  Pisla. 

My  name  is  Pisla. 

Nang  bajara  thangnananggan. 

You  must  go  to  the  Bazar. 

Dini  sanseman  ma  mau  dangman  ? 

What  have  you  done  all  day  long  ? 

Nang  jidi  mithigo  ma  ni  kta  ? 

If  you  know  why  do  you  not  speak  ? 

A'ng  mungbo  kta  ke. 

I did  not  say  any  thing. 

No  luna  uwa  namai. 

Look  for  bamboos  to  build  a house. 

Hanse  jen  dua  jen  gobone  dang. 

Keep  the  ducks  and  fowls  apart. 

A'ngni  se-gang-gau  gosong  nane  datha. 

Do  not  stand  before  me. 

Wotni  jeng  angni  jeng  da  gosong. 

Do  not  stand  between  me  and  the  fire. 

Angni  ada  kho  lingdangman  phaia  kshe. 

/ have  called  my  brother  but  he  would  not  come. 
Bi  ktadang  gaban  phaina  namaidang. 

He  says  he  wishes  to  come  to-morrow. 

Gaban  phungao  phai. 

Come  early  to-morrow  morning. 
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Thangna  nabai  dang  tliai,  thang. 

If  you  wish  to  go  now,  go. 

Ang  ma  ktagan  bikhuno  gunidang. 

I am  thinking  of  what  I am  to  say. 

Sache  manseha  psarla  sanai  dangman.  Psarla  godai  sthangni 
To  a certain  man  two  sons  there  were.  The  younger  son  to  his 

biphaha  ktabai,  Hele  Apha ! Thakna  cliijchara  jidaiige  angbhagche 
father  said,  O father  ! the  goods  that  will  fall 

mangan  angni  ho,  Sthangni  bostu  bisurni  rannannai  hobai. 
to  my  lot  give  to  me.  His  own  goods  to  them  having  divided  he  gave. 

Sanneisur  t.hangnannai,  psarla  godai  dhdn-bostu  langnannai, 

A few  days  having  passed,  the  younger  son  his  substance  having  taken, 

gejanha  dekhao  thangbai.  Sthangni  thakha  erine  sephai  thorobai.  Boibo 
to  a far  country  went.  His  wealth  uselessly  he  spent.  All 

sephai  thoronannai  bi  dekhao.  Angkal  jabai,  Abola 

having  squandered  in  that  country  a famine  was  (or  ate  up).  Then 
janemane  hamlangbai.  Unao  bi  thangnannai  bi 

not  having  to  eat  he  dried  up  (starving) . Then  he  having  gone  in  that 
dekhao  giri  nose  nao  thabai.  Bi  manse  oma  gumna 

country  in  a householder' s house  remained.  The  man  swine  to  feed 
dubliao  thiinotbai-  Obola  oma  jana  gunde  jang  sthangni 
in  the  field  sent  (him).  Then  for  pigs  to  eat  the  husks  with  his  own 

ude  bunghuna  issa  ja  bai,  kintu  bine  raobo  hoakse.  Unao 

belly  to  fill  he  was  desirous,  but  no  one  gave  (him).  Then 

monao  gugleinana,  bi  ktabai,  Angni  aphaa  bandi  golam  jabrange- 
in  mind  being  pained,  he  said.  My  father's  servants  are 

dang  jana  langna  mane  dang,  bini  khiribo  jabrangedang, 

many,  to  eat  enough  (they)  have,  more  than  that  they  all  have, 

Anga  ikhamukhinana  thaidang,  ang  biniphrai  aphaha 
I for  want  of  food  am  dying,  I hence  to  (my)  father 

thang-gan. 
will  go. 

N.  B.  These  notes  had  been  written  before  I had  had  an  opportuni- 
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ty  of  seeing  Mr.  Hodgson’s  “ First  Essay  on  the  Aborigines  of  India.” 
On  a comparison  of  his  remarks  on  the  grammar  of  the  “ Bodo” 
(Kachari)  language  with  those  here  submitted,  a few  discrepancies  will 
be  observable,  particularly  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 

After  a careful  re-examination  of  my  notes,  however,  I have  seen  no 
reason  for  introducing  any  amendments.  The  want  of  agreement  be- 
tween us  may  probably  be  attributable  to  local  peculiarities. 

The  Miri. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Miris  appears  to  be  the  low  hdls  north  of 
Banskotta  and  Lukimpur,  from  whence  the  exactions  and  cruel  ravages 
of  their  formidable  neighbours  the  Abors,  have  compelled  them  to 
emigrate  in  large  numbers,  into  the  plains  of  Upper  Asam. 

The  Abors,  and  Bor- Abors  occupy  an  extensive  range  of  mountain- 
ous country,  along  the  southern  exposure  of  the  great  Himalaya  chain 
extending  from  the  94°  to  the  97°  of  east  longitude  and  bordering,  it 
is  said,  on  Thibet  and  China. 

A partial  comparison  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  these  tribes  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  of  their  original  consanguinity  ; while  the  coincid- 
ence between  their  vocables  and  the  terms  in  common  use  by  the  Thibi- 
tan  tribes  is  frequent  and  uniquivocal. 

The  Miri,  being  the  only  one  of  these  dialects  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  our  remarks  relating  to  grammar,  will  have  refer- 
ence to  that  dialect  only. 

Of  Nouns. 

The  Cases  of  nouns,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  expressed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  post-positive  particles,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  accusative,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Genitive  case.  The  noun  which  stands  in  this  latter 
relation  is  often  indicated  merely  by  its  being  placed  before  the  other. 

The  absence  of  a plural  form  is  usually  supplied  by  the  introduction 
of  the  words  arang  and  hiding,  signifying  all,  to  which  in  declension  the 
particles  are  applied  as  in  the  singular  number. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  declension  of  a noun. 

Elag,  a hand. 

Singular. 

Nom.  Elag,  a hand. 

Gen.  Elag,  or  Elagga,  of  a hand. 

Dat.  Elag-nape,  or  Elag-kepe,  to  a hand. 
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Acc.  Elag,  hand. 

Abl.  Elag-lokem,  or  Elag-kem,  from  a hand. 

Instr.  Elag-koki,  with  a hand. 

Loc.  Elag-lo,  in  a hand. 

Gender  is  sometimes  denoted  by  distinct  words,  as  : 

Amie,  man.  Mimmo,  woman. 

Koiia,  hoy.  Mieng,  girl. 

Baba,  father.  Nana,  mother. 

Paia,  uncle.  Niaya,  aunt. 

Millo,  husband.  Mieng,  wife. 


The  male  and  female  of  inferior  animals  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
baka  and  keka,  these  terms,  however,  are  added  only  to  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  nouns,  thus  : 

Dum-sung,  a deer.  Masc.  Sung-baka.  Fem.  Sung-neka.  Menjeg, 
a buff  aloe.  Masc.  Jeg-baka.  Fem.  Jeg-neka.  Sit-te,  an  elephant. 
Masc.  Te-baka.  Fem.  Te-neka.  Saben,  a goat.  Masc.  Ben-baka. 
Fem.  Ben-neka.  Eki,  a dog.  Masc.  Ki-baka.  Fem.  Ki-neka. 

In  asking  a question  to  ascertain  the  gender  of  these  animals,  a still 
further  abbreviation  is  employed.  The  last  syllable  of  the  noun,  and 
the  first  of  the  adjective  are  the  only  ones  used.  Thus : 

Tene  teba?  Is  it  a male  or  a female  elephant? 

Kine  kiba  l Is  it  a male  or  a female  dog  ? 

Benne  ben  ba?  Is  it  a male  or  a female  goat  ? 

Of  Adjectives. 

The  position  of  an  adjective  in  a sentence  is  immediately  after  the 
noun  it  serves  to  qualify,  as : Rok-pi  aima,  a bad  egg.  Amie  aida,  a 
good  man. 

An  adjective  has  no  variation  of  case  or  number  ; but  when  used  in 
composition  with  a noun,  the  variations  of  case  are  usually  applied  to 
the  adjective  instead  of  to  the  substantive. 

Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  Amedag,  or  Titidag,  very,  ex- 
ceeding, for  the  comparative,  and  Atadag,  for  the  superlative.  Thus  : — 
Atag,  broad.  Atag  amedag,  broader.  Atag  atadag,  broadest. 

Kampo,  beautiful.  Kampo  titidag,  more  beautiful,  and  Kampo  atadag, 
most  beautiful. 

To  give  greater  force  or  expression  to  the  comparison  the  words 
Amedag  and  atadag  are  sounded  with  a lengthened  utterance  of  the 
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The  most  expressive  superlative  form  is  made  by  prefixing  the  word 
^puling,  all,  to  the  ordinary  superlative.  Apuling  kampo  atadag,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all. 

Numerals. 

The  Miri  numerals,  which  apparently  were  meant  only  to  suffice  for 
the  enumeration  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  as  follows : — 


1. 

A'kb. 

11. 

U-ying-kb-a-ko. 

2. 

A'n-i-kd. 

12. 

U - y ing-ko-an-i-ko . 

3. 

Aum-ko. 

13. 

U -ying-kd-aum-kd . 

4. 

A-pi-ko. 

14. 

U-ying-kd-api-ko . 

5. 

Ang-6-kd. 

15. 

U-ying-ko-ang-o-ko. 

6. 

A-keng-ko. 

16. 

U-yiug-kd-a-king-ko. 

7. 

Ki-nit-ko. 

17. 

U-ying-ko-kinit-ko . 

8. 

Pi-ni-ko. 

18. 

U-ying-kd-pi-ni-ko. 

9. 

Kd-nang-kd. 

19. 

U -y  ing-ko-nang-ko . 

10. 

U-ying-ko. 

20. 

U-ying-an-i-ko,  or  I-ling-ko. 

Of  Pronouns. 


The  Personal  Pronouns  are  Ngo,  I,  No,  thou,  and  Bii,  he,  with 
their  plurals,  Ngolu,  Nolu,  and  Biilu.  No  distinction  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  gender. 

They  admit  of  the  same  variations  of  case  as  the  nouns. 

1st  Person. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ngo,  I. 

Ngolu,  or  Ngo-lu-ke,  We. 

Gen. 

Ngog,  mine. 

Ngolug,  ours. 

Dat. 

Ngog-kepe,  to  me. 

Ngo-lug-kepe,  to  us. 

Ahl. 

Ngog-ldkem  or  Ngog-kem, 

Ngo-lu-kem,  orNgd-lu-lokem,/rom 

from  me. 

us. 

Acc. 

Ngom,  me. 

Ngo-lum,  us. 

Instr. 

Ngog-koki,  with  me. 

Ngo-lukoki,  by  or  with  us. 

Loc. 

Ngb-lb,  in  me. 

Ngolu-lo,  in  us. 

2nd  Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

No,  thou. 

No-lu,  you. 

Gen. 

Nog,  or  Nog-ke,  thine. 

No-lug,  yours. 

Dat. 

Nogke  kepe,  to  thee. 

No-lug-kepe,  to  you. 

Abl. 

Nbg-ke-lb-kem,  from  thee. 

Nb-lug-lokem,  or  Nb-lukem,  from 

you. 
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Acc. 

Nom,  thee. 

No-lum,  you. 

Instr. 

Nog-ke-koki,  by  thee. 

Nolug  koki,  by  you. 

Loc. 

Nog-16,  or  Nolo,  in  thee. 

No-lu-lo,  in  you. 

3rd  Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Bii,  he. 

Bii-lu,  they. 

Gen. 

Bug  or  Biig-ke,  his. 

Bii-lug,  or  Bii  lug,  theirs. 

Dat. 

Biig-kepe,  to  him. 

Bii-lug-kepe,  to  them. 

Abl. 

Biig-kem,  or  Biig-lo-kem, 

Bii-lu-  kem,  or  Bii-lug- lo-kem,  fir 

from  him. 

them. 

Acc. 

Biim,  him. 

Bii-lum,  them. 

Instr. 

Biig-koki,  by  them. 

Bii-lu-ko-ki,  by  or  with  them. 

Loc. 

Biilo  in  them. 

Bii-lu-lo,  in  them. 

The  Relative  pronouns  are  Seko,  who,  and  Eng-ko-ko,  what. 
Demonstrative  pronouns  are  Sina,  this ; Esina,  that ; and  Ele,  the 
more  remote.  They  are  all  declined  like  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

Of  Verbs. 

Miri  verbs  admit  of  no  terminations  expressive  of  number  and  person. 
The  following  scheme  of  verbal  terminations  will  serve  to  show  how 
verbs  in  general  are  conjugated. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  roots  of  Miri  verbs  are  generally 
monosyllabic. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  shall  use  the  verbal  roots,  Da,  eat. 
Gi,  go.  Ka,  see. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite,  dabang. 

Ngo  Da-dabang,  I eat.  Ngo  Gi-dabang,  1 go. 

Ngo  Ka-dabang,  I see. 

Present  definite,  ladabang,  or  labang. 

Ngo  Da-lababang,  I am  eating.  Ngo  Gi-ladabang,  I am  going. 

Ngo  Kaladabang,  I am  seeing. 

Second  Aorist,  Kane. 

Ngo  Da-kane,  I did  eat.  Ngo  Gi-kane,  I did  go. 

Ngo  Ka-kane,  I did  see. 

Imperfect,  Ka-bang. 

Ngo  Da-kabang,  I ate.  Ngo  Gi-kabang,  I went. 

Ngo  Ka-kabang,  I saw. 
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Perfect , tabang. 

Ngo  Da-tabang,  I have  eaten.  Ngo  Gi-tabang,  I have  gone.  Ngo 
Ka-tabang,  I have  seen. 

Future,  Pabang. 

Ngo  Da-pabang,  I will  eat.  Ngo  Gi-pabang,  I will  go. 

Ngo  Ka-pabang,  I will  see. 

Imperative  Mood. 

The  only  instance  in  which  this  mood  really  exists  is  in  the  Second 
Person. 

Ka,  or  Lang-ka. 

No  Da-ka,  or  Da-lanka,  eat  thou.  No  Gi-ka,  or  Gi-langka,  go  thou. 
No  Ka-ka,  or  Kalangka,  See  thou. 

The  termination  toka,  is  commonly  used  as  a more  expressive  form. 
Thus  : Da-toka,  Gi-toka,  Ka-toka. 

Gerund,  pii. 

Da-pii,  to  eat,  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 

Gi-pii,  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of  going. 

Ka-pii,  to  see,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing. 

Participle,  talang. 

Da-talang,  eating.  Gi-talang,  going. 

Ka-talang,  seeing. 

Duty  or  obligation  is  implied  by  the  termination  Kang  kapii. 

Ngo  Da-kang  kapii,  I must  eat.  No  Gi-kang  kapii,  you  must  go. 
Bii  Ka-kang  kapii,  he  must  see. 

Potential  Mood,  ladang. 

Da-ladang,  can  eat.  Gi-ladang,  can  go.  Ka-ladang,  ran  see. 
Sometimes  the  verb  Meka,  to  be  able,  is  added  to  the  gerund,  to  ex- 
press the  same  signification  ; Da-pii  meka,  Gipii  meka,  Kapii  meka. 

Negation  is  expressed  by  the  substitution  of  mang  for  the  usual  ter- 
mination bang.  Thus  : Ngo  Gi-mang,  I do  not  go.  Bii  Ka-kamang, 
He  saw  not.  Ngo  Dapa-mang,  I will  not  eat.  No  Gila-mang,  you  can 
not  go. 

Prohibition  is  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  word  iyoka,  after  the  verbal 
root.  Thus  : Gi-iyoka  ; Do  not  go.  Da-iyoka ; Do  not  eat.  Lu-iyoka, 
Do  not  speak. 


O',  yes. 


Adverbs. 


Ma,  no. 
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Egidda,  truly. 

Supag,  now,  immediately . 
Leko,  again. 

Ladipo,  always. 

Silo,  to-day. 

Iyampo,  to-morrow . 
Moilo,  yesterday. 

Rold,  early. 

Roualo,  in  the  morning. 


Inkolo,  where  ? 
So,  here. 

Una,  there. 
Aralo,  within. 
Lulo,  without. 
Anindo,  near. 
Mordo,  far. 
Menape,  quickly. 
Dengum,  slowly. 


Yummalo,  in  the  evening. 

The  idiom  of  the  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bhotia,  and  the 
same  latitude  allowed  in  the  structure  of  sentences  as  is  common  to  all 
transpositive  languages. 


Nog  amine  akan?  What  is  your  name  ? 

Ngog  amine  Kumolie,  My  name  is  Kumdli. 

Nog  baba  inkolo  ? Where  is  your  father  ? 

Ekum  arangesi  babae  dang.  Father  is  in  the  house. 

Ele  amie  aida.  That  is  a good  man. 

Sek  ene  ioksik  se  ? Whose  knife  is  this  ? 

Bii  gidingki  ngo  ekiem  pake-tabang.  He  has  killed  my  dog  with 
a spear. 

Achyalo  kupak  toka.  Throw  it  into  the  water. 

Achyalo  anga  dang.  Fish  live  in  the  water. 

Ede  idiko  site  dang  ne  ? How  many  elephants  are  there  there  ? 

Asare  airupe  sardag.  The  wind  blows  very  hard. 

Esi  amie  akolu  dang  ne  ? What  does  this  man  say  ? 

Ngomapin  adjyoko  bilang  ka.  Give  me  a little  rice. 

Ngogke  mangke.  It  is  not  mine. 

Asope  dutoka.  Sit  quietly. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I have  here  annexed  a brief  vocabulary 
of  each  of  the  languages  we  have  had  under  review.  I could  wish  they 
had  been  made  more  copious,  or  that  I had  had  some  model  to  act  up- 
on whereby  they  might  have  been  rendered  more  valuable  for  ready  and 
effective  comparison.  Should  leisure  and  opportunity,  however,  admit 
of  my  pursuing  the  line  of  research  I have  now  taken  up,  I hope  at 
some  subsequent  period  to  be  able  to  furnish  more  copious,  and  I 


Short  Sentences. 


trust  more  correlatively  useful  vocabularies,  than  those  now  submitted,  including  all  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  circuit 
of  the  Asam  valley. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  Rev.  N.  Brown,  for  the  list  of  Abor  words  here 
furnished,  and  to  Captain  J.  T.  Gordon,  for  the  list  of  Kachari  words  kindly  supplied  by  him. 
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A Brief  Note  on  Indian  Ethnology,  by  B.  II.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

[The  Editors  of  this  Journal  have  great  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  reprint 
the  following  short  but  highly  interesting  Preface  to  Mr.  Hodgson’s  valuable  work 
on  the  Aborigines  of  India.  It  affords  such  an  exposition  of  the  extensive  bearings 
and  high  interest  of  Indian  Ethnology,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  this  important  sub- 
ject should  be  treated,  as  at  once  to  stimulate  and  direct  future  research.  They  fur- 
ther take  this  opportunity  of  again  strongly  commending  to  investigators  the  proprie- 
ty of  adopting  uniformity  of  system,  without  which  their  researches  will  lose  half  their 
value  ; and  in  the  matter  of  vocabularies,  to  make  Mr.  Hodgson’s  the  standard. 
Upon  points  of  this  kind  there  will  always  exist  slight  differences  of  opinion  ; but 
these  should  give  way  to  the  important  considerations  alluded  to  ; and  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  any  one  man  in  India, 
surely  none  are  entitled  to  higher  respect  than  those  of  Mr.  Hodgson.] 

All  those  who  are  conversant  with  ethnology  are  aware  that  the 
pagan  population  of  India  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  the 
Arian,  or  immigrant,  and  the  Tamulian,  or  aboriginal,  and  also,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Arian  family,  from  Wales  to  Assam,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  our  own  times  by  a noble  series  of  lingual  researches — 
researches  which  have  done  for  the  history  of  Man  a service  analogous 
to  that  done  for  the  history  of  the  globe  he  inhabits  by  the  fossil 
investigations  of  Cuvier. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Arian  race  having  been  well  known  prior  to  these  investigations,  their 
sole  object  was  to  recover  the  clue  to  the  common  connexion  and  rela- 
tionship of  all  the  Arians,  notwithstanding  the  obliterating  effects  on 
speech  of  ages  of  diverse  social  progress  and  of  unrecorded  migrations 
over  half  the  globe’s  surface,  and  notwithstanding  the  striking  physical 
changes  worked  in  the  lapse  of  ages  by  settlements  in  every  clime,  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  circle.  What  a glorious  triumph  of  litera- 
ture to  bridge  such  a profound  and  vast  gulf ! 

The  Tamulian  race,  confined  to  India  and  never  distinguished  by 
mental  culture,  offers,  it  must  be  confessed,  a far  less  gorgeous  subject 
for  inquiry  than  the  Arian.  But,  as  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  many  of  the  scattered  members  of  the  Tamulian  body  is  still  nearly 
as  little  known  as  is  the  (assumed)  pristine  entirety  and  unity  of  that 
body,  it  is  clear  that  this  subject  has  two  parts,  each  of  which  may 
be  easily  shown  to  be  of  high  interest,  not  merely  to  the  philosopher 
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but  to  the  statesman.  The  Tamulians  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
British  subjects  : they  are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the 
snows  to  the  Cape  (Comorin) ; and,  lastly,  they  are  as  much  superior 
to  the  Arian  Hindus  in  freedom  from  disqualifying  prejudices,  as  they 
are  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  all  its  train  of  appliances — a 
fact  of  which  the  extensive  and  important  uses  now  making  of  the  K61 
or  Dhanger  race,  offer  a valuable  exemplification.  Yes ! in  every  ex- 
tensive jungly  or  hilly  tract  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India 
there  exist  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a state  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  of  the  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  Let 
then  the  student  of  the  progress  of  society,  of  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  the  human  race,  instead  of  poring  over  a mere  sketch  of  the  past, 
address  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  full  and  faithful  portraits  of 
what  is  before  his  eyes ; and  let  the  statesman  profit  by  the  labours 
of  the  student ; for  these  primitive  races  are  the  ancient  heritors  of 
the  whole  soil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of  which  they  were 
wrongfully  expelled  by  the  usurping  Hindus.*  It  is  one  great  object 
of  this  research  to  ascertain  when,  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  dispersion  of  the  ancient  owners  of  the  soil  took  place,  at  least 
to  demonstrate  the  fact,  and  to  bring  again  together  the  dissevered 
fragments  of  the  body,  by  means  of  careful  comparison  of  the  langu- 
ages, physical  attributes,  creed  and  customs  of  the  several  (assumed) 
parts.  It  is  another  object,  not  less  interesting,  to  exhibit  the  positive 
condition,  moral  and  material,  of  each  of  these  societies,  at  once  so 
improveable  and  so  needful  of  improvement,  and  whose  archaic  status, 
polity  and  ideas  offer  such  instructive  pictures  of  the  course  of  human 
progression.  Surely  a subject  so  worthy,  as  this  latter  one,  of  the  best 
attention  and  ablest  examination  ought  not  to  be  treated  superficially, 
or  as  if  we  aimed  merely  to  learn  how  far  the  aborigines  have  a com- 
mon tie  of  descent.  It  is  the  great  purpose  of  my  copious  and  system- 
atic vocabulary  to  display  accurately  the  point  of  advancement  which 
the  aborigines  have  reached  in  thought  and  in  action.  And  the  more 
I see  of  these  primitive  races,  the  stronger  becomes  my  conviction  that 
there  is  no  medium  of  investigation  yielding  such  copious  and  accurate 

* It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I do  not  entertain  the  idle 
notion  of  now  ejecting  the  Hindus  and  replacing  the  Aborigines,  but  that  of  drawing 
■well-informed  heedfulness  to  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  latter. 
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data  as  their  languages.  Their  physical  and  mental  condition  is  exactly 
pourtrayed  in  their  speech,  and  he  who  can  analyse  it  and  separate  the 
foreign  elements,  has  the  key  to  the  amount,  and  sources  too,  of  their 
civilization. 

I have  said  that  the  unity  of  the  Arian  race  has  been  demonstrated 
chiefly  through  lingual  means.  We  have  now  similarly  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  the  Tamilian  race,  an  interesting  but  a difficult  task  ; for 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  spoken  tongues  among  the  Tamulians, 
whereof  I have  already  ascertained  not  less  than  28  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  my  own  proposed  inquiries  ;*  and  all  these,  though  now  so 
different  as  to  be  mutually  unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use  them, 
require  to  be  unitised,  while  one  of  the  highest  authoritiesf  on  such 
points  fairly  declares  that  he  cannot  tell  what  constitutes  identity  of 
language.  It  is  clear  therefore  to  me  that  in  this  inquiry  we  shall 
require  all  the  helps  within  our  reach,  and  that  a copious  vocabulary, 
as  well  as  a rudimentary  grammar,  of  each  tongue,  will  be  indispensa- 
ble. But  the  rudiments  of  grammar  are  to  be  had  only  with  extreme 
toil,  as  creations  of  your  own,  from  the  crude  element  of  very  corrupt 
sentences  supplied  by  unlettered  children  of  nature  ; and,  in  proportion 
as  all  such  grammars  are  likely  to  be  deficient,  in  the  same  proportion 
do  copious  vocabularies  become  more  and  more  desirable.  Besides, 
summary  vocabularies  are  apt  to  deal  with  generals,  whereas  particulars 
embody  the  character  and  racy  virtue  of  speech.  But  homebred  words 
are  all  very  particular,  and  proportionably  numerous  ; while  general 
terms,  if  more  conveniently  few,  are  less  characteristic  and  very  apt  to 
be  of  exotic  origin.  Take  the  English  general  term  to  move  ; it  is 
Latin  and  one  ; but  of  the  numerous  sorts  of  especial  motion  (to  hop, 
to  skip,  to  jump,  to  tumble  down,  to  get  up,  to  walk,  to  fly,  to  creep, 
to  run,  to  gallop,  to  trot),  all  are  “genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of 
Ilengist.”  Moreover  it  should  be  remembered  that  general  terms  are 
precisely  those  which  rude  races  rarely  understand  or  emplov,  and 

* I confine  myself  to  the  Aborigioes  of  the  mountains  and  the  Tarai  between 
Kumaun  and  Assam,  a rich  and  extensive  field  of  research.  But  I hope  that  other 
enquirers  will,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  join  me  to  complete  the  investiga- 
tion. For  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  see  page  138. 

f H.  H.  Wilson’s  preface  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers.  Wilson's  scepticism  is 
somewhat  wanton  and  affected  : a sly  hit  at  ignorance  ? 
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hence  by  the  adoption  of  such  words  in  a summary  ethnological  voca- 
bulary we  shall  probably  miss  the  real  import  of  words,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  comparing  one  language  with  another,  since  different  respon- 
dents are  not  at  all  likely  to  give  real  equivalents  or  identical  terms, 
unless  the  precise  import  of  what  is  asked  be  thoroughly  apprehended. 
There  is  yet  another  snare  incident  to  vocabularies  of  a few  general 
terms,  even  when  of  obvious  meaning,  to  wit,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
general  term  you  may  get  a word  expressive  merely  of  sex,  age  or  other 
incidental  distinction,  from  one  respondent,  and  a word  expressive  of 
some  other  such  distinction  from  another,  as  ox,  bull,  cow,  heifer.  The 
only  safe  plan  therefore  is  to  take  specific  terms,  and  a sufficient  number 
of  them,  reserving  abstract  terms  merely  to  illustrate  grammatical 
structure,  or  the  mental  condition  of  the  tribe  you  are  investigating. 
Now,  the  long  and  perfect  dispersion  and  insulation  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Tamulian  body  have  led  to  an  extremity  of  lingual 
diverseness  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  similarity  of  their  creed  and 
customs,  is  the  enigma  of  their  race  ; and  for  the  reasons  assigned  it  is 
an  enigma  which  assuredly  no  CEdipus  will  solve  except  by  dint  of  words. 
In  Hindi  and  Urdu,  though  structure  is  the  same,  vocables  make  a 
difference  which  is  broad  and  clear,  owing  to  the  evidently  foreign  ele- 
ments of  the  diversity.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  Tamulian  tongues,  in 
which  there  is  very  little  of  foreign  element : all  is  homogeneousness  in 
the  vocables,  and  from  its  sameness  of  kind  is  less  open  to  distinct  se- 
parability. A summaiy  comparative  vocabulary  was  framed  some  years 
hack  by  that  able  and  zealous  enquirer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  has 
been  extensively  filled  up  with  the  dialects  of  the  mountaineers  round 
Assam.  But,  in  applying  this  vocabulary  to  the  uses  of  the  present 
Essay,  I have  found  it  quite  insufficient  to  the  ends  in  view  ; to  raise, 
not  to  solve,  doubts  ; and  in  reference  to  this  question  of  the  adequacy 
or  otherwise  of  a very  limited  number  of  words  even  of  a primitive 
character,  I request  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  decisive  nature  and  effect  of  such  words,  propagated  by 
that  able  polyglottist,  Abel  Remusat,  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  far 
from  decisive  by  Schott,  whose  observations  on  the  subject  may  he  seen, 
in  lucid  epitome,  in  Prichard’s  Physical  History.*  Mr.  Brown’s  words 
are  scarcely  of  that  kind  which  Remusat  justly  laid  stress  on  as  <fpre- 
* Vol.  IV.  p.  395,  and  the  following. 
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rogative  instances”  of  speech.*  They  are  also,  I think,  much  too  few 
in  number  to  yield  decisive  results,  even  had  they  been  quite  faultlessly 
selected.  Any  vocabulary  that  aspires  to  be  useful,  must,  however 
summary,  contain  a fair  portion  of  words  belonging  to  each  and  all  of 
the  “ parts  of  speech,”  and  must  also  give  the  cardinal  numbers,  at 
least  down  to  10.  I am  well  aware  that  the  prolixity  of  my  own  voca- 
bulary may  he  objected  to.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  I have  a 
high  object,  wholly  extrinsic  to  the  mere  lingual  testing  of  ethnic  affini- 
ties, and  that  is,  the  ascertainment  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  primitive  races,  which  are  the  objects  of  my  labours,  and  that  I 
hold  there  is  no  medium  of  such  ascertainment  comparable  with  their 
languages.  But  I have  no  hestitation  in  adding  my  conviction  that 
mere  ethnological  affinities  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  summary 
vocabularies  ; that  structure  as  well  as  vocables  must  be  attended  to  ; 
and  lastly,  that  even  the  sheer  words  of  languages  so  wholly  new  to  us 
cannot  be  safely  got  at  unless  we  seek  them  in  more  than  one  form, 
and  thus  obtain  means  of  comparison. 

With  regard  to  the  second  object  of  these  inquiries,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  moral  and  physical  status  of  each  aboriginal  people,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that,  as  the  Tamiilians  have,  none  of  them,  any  old 
authentic  legends,  and  are  all  very  uninformed,  save  in  what  respects 
their  immediate  wants  and  habitual  ideas,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
learn  any  thing  of  this  sort  from  them  directly : their  creed  especially 
is  a subject  of  insuperable  difficulty,  through  the  sole  medium  of  direct 
questioning  : their  customs,  again,  are  apt  to  afford  but  negative  evi- 
dence, because,  being  drawn  from  boon  nature,  they  tend  to  identity  in 
all  the  several  nations  ; and  lastly,  their  physical  aspect  is  of  that 
osculant  and  vague  stamp,  which  indicates  rather  than  proves  any  thing  ; 
or  rather,  what  it  does  prove  is  general,  not  particular.  We  are  thus 

* For  example,  light,  lux,  is  a high  abstraction  which  none  of  my  informants  can 
grasp,  though  they  readily  give  equivalents  for  sunshine  and  candle  or  fire  flame. 
But  further,  whoever  will  carefully  examine  my  essay  on  the  affinities  of  the  sub- 
himalayan  tribes  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  December  1S47 
(vocabularies),  will  find  that  the  lingual  traces  of  relationship  between  these  tribes  are 
by  no  means  correspondent  with  Remusat’s  theory.  Nor  differences  nor  resemblances 
are  in  harmony  with  that  theory,  and  we  have  thus  a striking  practical  proof  of  the 
value,  and  necessity  indeed,  of  copious  vocabularies  as  guides  to,  and  indices  of.  the 
status  of  each  tribe. 
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driven  back  through  all  the  media  of  research  upon  the  grand  stay  of  a 
copious  vocabulary.  It  is  my  fixed  conviction  that  every  distinct 
effective  idea  must  have  an  appropriate  word  to  express  it ; that  the 
more  important  the  idea  or  want  (if  felt  by  the  parties  themselves ) the 
more  surely  will  the  correspondent  term  be  forthcoming.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  the  creed  of  two  of  these  nations  (the  Bodo  and  Dhimal),  I 
have  toiled  for  weeks  to  come  at  the  verity  by  means  of  direct  questions  ; 
and  yet,  if  at  this  moment  I have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  real  belief 
of  these  people,  certainly  I am  as  much  indebted  for  it  to  my  ample 
vocabulary  as  to  all  my  direct  interrogations.  In  the  vocabulary,  I find 
no  adequate  word  for  God,  for  soul,  for  future  state,  for  Heaven,  for 
Hell,  for  piety,  for  sin,  for  prayer,  for  repentance,  for  pardon  ; and  I 
apply  this  broad  and  sure  basis  of  inference,  but  without  exaggeration, 
to  its  legitimate  purpose  ! Nothing  can  exceed  the  vagueness  of  all  direct 
statement  on  this  most  important  of  subjects  : the  gods  (void  of  god- 
head : creator,  lawgiver,  judge)  are  very  angry  : why?  not  because  you 
have  sinned,  but  because  they  are  neglected : they  must  be  flattered 
with  gifts.  This  is  all ; save  what  may  be  surely,  if  carefully,  gathered 
from  a copious  vocabulary.  I have  adverted  to  the  number  of  people 
whose  speech  is  to  be  investigated  (28),  as  well  as  to  the  careful  and 
ample  style  of  investigation  which  I conceive  can  alone  suffice  for  the 
realization  of  the  ends  in  view  ; for  our  aim  is  not  to  raise  doubts  but  to 
solve  them.*  But  time  is  the  most  precious  of  all  things  ; and  as  the 
present  investigation  has  cost  me  six  months,  I purpose  to  seek  aid  and 
help  from  abroad,  furnishing  to  each  of  my  co-operators  the  present 
paper  as  a model,  it  being  indispensable  for  purposes  of  ready  and 
effective  comparison,  that  all  information  should  take  a like  direction, 
and  that  direction  a sound  and  good  one.  In  submitting  therefore  the 
first  of  an  intended  series  of  papers  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
I have  the  honour  to  solicit  its  revision  of  my  labours,  in  order  more 
particularly  to  render  the  form  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  as  good 
as  may  be,  containing  all  that  is  essential  and  nothing  superfluous. 
Should  the  Society  favour  me  with  any  such  suggestions,  or  should  it 
practically  ratify  my  present  work  by  printing  it,  I intend  forthwith  to 
have  50  blank  and  50  full  copies  of  the  Essay  printed  for  distribution-)- 

* See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 

f Any  person  desiring  a copy  can  have  it  by  applying  to  me  at  Darjeeling  or  to 
Mr.  Laidlay,  at  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 
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to  co-operators ; and  meanwhile  I shall  conclude  this  too  long  preface 
with  a few  explanations  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  ine  to  give  this 
particular  form  to  the  vocabulary,  the  grand  stay,  as  I conceive,  in  these 
inquiries,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  It  will  be  seen  at  a glance 
that  my  vocabulary  is  not  alphabetical.  I think  the  alphabetical  plan 
liable  to  two  extreme  objections ; for  we  become  thus  entangled  amid 
synonyma  that  are  superfluous  or  deceptive,  and  among  vague  words 
that  are  worse  than  useless.  But,  worse  than  this,  the  alphebetical 
plan  is  void  of  all  that  facilitation  which  is  so  indispensable  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view,  it  being  at  once  most  difficult,  and 
most  necessary  to  lend  the  vagrant  minds  of  our  primitive  informants 
some  helps  towards  alertness  and  steadiness  of  attention  in  this  to  them 
so  new,  so  strange,  and  so  tedious,  a labour.  The  principle  I have 
proceeded  upon  is  the  association  of  ideas  by  similitude,  contrast  and 
habitual  connection  ; and  I have  found  this  grand  principle,  (which  is 
to  our  cogitative  what  sympathy  is  to  our  emotive  faculties)  when 
understood  and  applied  with  the  requisite  simplicity,  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  myself  in  guarding  against  vague  words,  whose  name  is 
legion,  and  of  yet  more  and  more  important  assistance  to  my  primitive- 
minded  respondents.  In  numberless  instances  the  mutual  doubts  created 
by  the  first  word  were  removed  by  mere  utterance  of  the  correlative  or 
contrasted  term  ; whilst  in  each  of  the  arts  and  crafts  the  clue  furnished 
by  connexion  and  dependancy  of  parts  enabled  me  rapidly  and  surely 
to  work  onwards  with  the  vocables.  I purposed  also  at  the  same  time 
thus  to  prepare  so  many  distinct  pictures  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
its  several  departments,*  such  as  it  is  within  the  ken  and  use  of  the  races 
interrogated  (an  important  part  of  my  plan  of  absolute  as  well  as  com- 
parative estimates)  ; and,  even  when  no  such  knowledge  was  to  be  had 
in  the  particular  case  before  me,  I have  carefully  preserved  the  blanks, 
deeming  the  negative  almost  as  valuable  as  the  positive  evidence — not 
to  mention  that,  having  in  view  application  to  other  respondents  of 
different  nations,  it  followed  that  the  blanks  in  one  paper  might  be  well 
filled  in  another.  Still,  the  vocabulary  is  too  large  and  too  difficult  ; 

* The  table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  the  Volume,  or  the  separate  headings  in  the 
body  of  the  vocabulary,  will  show  at  a glance  how  this  object  has  been  sought  to 
be  gained.  Unhappily  the  headings  or  titles  have  been  very  imperfectly  struck  off 
at  press. 
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and  it  is  therefore  a great  object  to  reduce  it  in  the  complex  terms 
without  mutilation,  and  also  to  give  the  essentials  of  grammar  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  conciseness  ; and  for  aid  to  these  ends  I shall  be 
thankful,  though  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  whole  paper 
as  it  now  stands,  worthy  of  the  Society’s  acceptance  and  a fitting  model 
for  future  research.  Of  the  three  separate  people*  treated  of  (the  Koch, 
the  Bddo,  and  the  Dhimal),  I have  given  physical  delineations  of  the 
Bodo  only,  because  the  faintly  yet  distinctly  marked  type  of  the  Mongoli- 
anf  family  is  similar  in  all  three,  but  best  expressed  (so  to  speak)  in  the 
Ed  do  features  and  form.  I am  not  unaware  that  a great  deal  has  been 
already  done  in  the  line  of  research  which  I have  now,  not  taken  up,  j 
but  resumed,  and  if  I have  not  adopted  and  followed  up  the  method  of 
investigation  of  any  of  the  many  able  men  who  have,  with  reference  to 
my  present  attempt,  preceded  me  in  this  field,  it  is  not  because  I am 
insensible  of  the  value  of  those  labours,  but  because  their  diversity  is 
quite  opposed  to  every  idea  of  system,  where  system  is  most  needful, 
and  that  the  best  system  : wherefore  the  corrections  of  the  Society 
are  solicited  for  my  own  work  prior  to  its  dissemination  (as  a model) 
for  being  filled  up  by  various  co-operators  either  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  myself  (if  such  aid  can  be  had),  or  elsewhere  and  beyond 
those  limits.  B.  II.  Hodgson. 

Darjeeling , June,  1846. 


Note. — The  great  Scythic  stem  of  the  human  race  is  divided  into  three  primary 
branches,  or  the  Tangus,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Turk.  The  first  investigators  of 
this  subject  urgently  insisted  on  the  radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  : but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  more  incline  to  unitise  them.  Certainly  there  is  a 

* I distinguish  by  language,  and  assume  that  wherever  there  is  a broad  spoken 
diversity  of  tongue  unintelligible  to  neighbours,  there  is  distinct  people.  The  value 
of  these  spoken  diversities  will  be  hereafter  determined  as  one  general  result  of  the 
inquiry  on  foot. 

t Mongolian  ? potius  Scythic. — See  the  appended  note  on  the  subject. 

+ When  I went  to  England  in  1844,  I possessed  vocabularies  of  all  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  Nepal : but  these,  with  many  other  valuable  papers,  were 
lost  owing  to  circumstances  I need  not  dwell  on.  I have  recovered  some  frag- 
ments, and  am  reconstructing  the  vocabularies  of  these  dialects  upon  the  plan  above 
delineated. 
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strong  and  obvious  character  of  physical  (if  not  also  of  lingual)  sameness 
throughout  the  Scythic  race  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  peculiar  character 
belongs  also  to  all  the  Aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be  at  once  known,  from 
the  Cavery  and  Vigaru  to  the  Cdsi  and  Bhagarati,*  by  their  quasi-scvthic  phy- 
siognomy, so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Caucasian  countenance  of  the  Arians 
of  India,  or  the  Hindus.  I apprehend  that  there  will  be  found  among  the 
Aborigines  of  India  a like  lingual  sameness,  and  that  very  extended  and  very 
accurate  investigation  will  consequently  alone  suffice  to  test  the  real  nature  and 
import  of  the  double  sameness,  physical  and  lingual.  That  all  the  Aborigines  of 
India  are  Northmen  of  the  Scythic  stem,  seems  decidedly  and  justly  inferrible  from 
their  physical  characteristics.  But,  inasmuch  as  that  prodigious  stem  is  every 
where  found  beyond  the  whole  Northern  and  Eastern  boundary  of  India,  not  merely 
from  Attok  to  the  Brahmaputra,  where  these  rivers  cut  through  the  Himalaya, 
but  from  that  point  of  the  latter  river  all  the  way  to  the  sea  ; and  inasmuch  as 
there  are  familiar  and  trite  Ghats  or  passes  over  the  Himalaya  throughout  its 
course  along  the  entire  confines  of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahma  Kund,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  very  careful  and  ample  investigation  will  alone  enable  us 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  Aborigines  of  India,  in 
other  words  to  decide  upon  the  questions,  whether  they  owe  their  confessed  Scy- 
thic physiognomy  to  the  Tangus,  the  Mongol  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the  Tartars 
or  Scythians,  and  whether  they  immigrated  from  beyond  the  Himalaya  (“  the  hive 
of  all  nations”)  at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several  periods  and  at  as 
many  points.  Between  Gilgit  and  Chittagong  there  are  100  passes  over  the  Hima- 
laya and  its  south-eastern  continuation  to  the  Bengal  Bay;  while  for  the  time 
of  passage,  there  are  ages  upon  ages  before  the  dawn  of  legend  and  of  chronicle. 

I incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Aborigines  of  the  sub-Himalayas,  as  far  east  as 
the  Dhansri  of  Assam,  belong  to  the  Tibetanf  stock,  and  east  of  that  river  to  the 
Chinese  stock — except  the  Gards  and  other  tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the 
Hills  lying  between  Assam  and  Sylhet ; and  that  the  aborigines  of  the  tarai  and 
forest  skirting  the  entire  sub- Himalayas,  inclusive  of  the  greater  part  of  the  marginal 
circuit  of  the  Assam  Valley,  belong,  like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the  Tamulian  stock 
of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of  India  generally.  But  what  is  this  Tamulian  stock  ? 
what  the  Tibetan  stock  ? and  what  the  Chinese  ? and  to  which  of  the  three  grand 
and  well  known  branches  of  the  Scythic  tree  (Tangus,  Mongol,  Turk)  do  the  Ta- 
mulians,'the  Tibetans  and  the  Chinese*  belong  ? — I have  now  said  enough  to  enforce 
caution  and  stimulate  curiosity,  and  I pause. 

* Alpine  feeder  of  the  Ganges,  not  its  Bengal  defluent.  So  Alpine  Cosi. 

t Notices  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  Nepal. 

4 The  Tartars  of  China  are  Mantchurian  Tangus.  I allude  to  the  Chinese  proper. 
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On  an  Inscription  from  Keddah,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Low. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  a fac-simile  of  another  inscription,  in  the  same 
character  apparently  as  that  in  which  one  of  the  inscriptions  lately 
transmitted  to  you  by  me  was  couched,  and  which  I found  very  lately, 
and  after  that  last  had  been  forwarded. 

It  may  not  however  be  of  much  importance,  and  I apprehend  may 
prove  but  some  religious  text  of  the  Buddhists  or  some  other  sects. 
It  was  lying  under  the  centre  of  the  foundation  of  a ruin  of  an  ancient 
brick  building  in  Keddah,  near  Buket  Murriam.  This  building  had 
been  very  small,  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  square.  When  I 
raised  the  slab  of  stone,  it  was  coated  with  a tenaceous  film  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  produced  by  the  coral  stones  of  the  foundation  having  decom- 
posed. The  stone  being  a sort  of  slate,  this  has  enabled  me  to  bring 
out  all  the  letters  (a  few  only  being  at  first  visible)  by  the  application 
of  nitric  acid.  The  inscription  is  in  perfect  preservation. 

I have  the  pleasure  also  to  send  another  piece  of  the  Singapore  stone  ; 
there  are  several  ponderous  masses  remaining,  but  that  part  of  the 
inscription  which  are  on  them  are  the  most  defaced.  I will  try  how- 
ever, when  I have  leisure,  to  copy  such  parts  as  are  at  all  capable  of 
being  taken  olf,  but  the  stone  is  so  rough  that  this  will  be  difficult  to 
accomplish. 


Note  on  the  foregoing. 

Col.  Low’s  inscription  possesses,  I think,  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  insertion  of  a reduced  fac-simile  in  the  Journal,  and  I give  it  ac- 
cording in  Plate  X.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  first 
two  lines  the  well  known  formula  Ye  dharmma  hetu  prabhavd,  &c.  ; 
but,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  is  in  a form  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  much 
older  than  any  in  which  it  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.  We  have  in 
the  Museum — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Capt.  Kittoe — a goodly  assortment 
of  Buddhist  sculptures  from  Behar,  containing  these  verses  mostly  in  the 
Kutila  modification  of  the  Sanskirt  character,  which  belongs  to  the 
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tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ; while  that  of  Col.  Low’s  inscription 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  alphabet  assigned  to  the  fifth  century 
in  Prinsep’s  palaeographic  table  (J.  A.  S.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  XIII). 

Another  point  of  interest  in  Col.  Low’s  inscription  is  the  subsitution 
of  a different  couplet  for  that  which  usually  follows  the  lines  above 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Hodgson  long  ago  remarked*  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  two  couplets ; and  Prinsep  stated, + on  the 
authority  of  Ratna  Pala,  that  another  series  of  verses  follows  the  Ye 
dharmma,  &c.,  in  the  daily  service  of  the  temples  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
expectation  that  the  lines  in  Col.  Low’s  inscription  would  prove  to  be 
those  of  the  Ceylon  ritual,  I sent  for  Ratna  Pala  and  showed  him  my 
transcription  : but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  matter, 
and  was  unable  to  supply  me  from  memory  with  the  verses  referred  to, 
dr  to  recognise  their  identity  with  those  of  the  inscription. 

The  subjoined  is  a transcript  of  the  verses  in  the  l)eva  nagari  cha- 
racter : — 

V if?  rr^TJTrfT 

• j 

wisrrg  fspra  «r9sr 

“ Whatever  moral  actions  arise  from  cause,  the  cause  ot  them  has 
been  explained  bv  Tathagata.  What  is  the  check  to  these  actions,  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  great  Sramana.  Vice  promotes  action,  and 
action  is  the  cause  of  transmigration.  He  who,  through  knowledge, 
performs  no  action,  is  not  subject  to  its  effects.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  line  of  the  latter  couplet  is  identical 
with  one  in  an  inscription  from  the  same  neighborhood  published  in  the 
July  number  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal. 

On  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  here  propounded,  Rajendralal  hands 
me  the  following  note  : 

“ This  is  but  another  version  of  the  maxim  inculcated  by  Krishna 
and  other  vedantic  preachers  on  the  uselessness  of  Karma  (religi- 
ous action  originating  in  the  hope  of  recompence)  as  a means  of 

* J.  A.  S.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  211. 
f Ibid,  p.  138. 
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salvation.  The  Hindu  sages  however  maintain  “rajaguna”  (the  qua- 
lity of  passion)  and  not  “ tamos ” (darkness  or  vice)  to  be  the  cause  of 
transmigration ; but  as  the  consequences  of  both  rajas  and  tamas  are 
borne  in  inferior  states  of  existence,  which  necessarily  imply  repeated 
birth,  the  disagreement  is  not  of  any  great  importance.” — J.  W.  L. 


Note  on  Iron  Tension  Bridges,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pratt. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Since  my  return  to  Calcutta  after  an  absence  of  four  months  1 have 
observed  that  my  friend  Major  Goodwyn  has  forwarded  to  you  an 
article  on  Iron  Tension  Bridges,  which  you  have  printed  in  your  number 
for  October  last.  In  this  article  he  does  me  the  favour  of  noticing  with 
approval  the  Memoir  I sent  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  on 
the  “ Quantity  of  Iron  necessary  in  a Tension  Chain  Bridge.” 

The  sole  object  of  my  troubling  you  with  the  present  brief  commu- 
nication, is  to  point  out  that  Major  Goodwyn  has  made  my  Memoir 
say  more  than  I intended  it  should.  In  his  para.  2 he  observes  as 
follows  upon  the  property  which  I had  demonstrated  : — 

“ 2.  This  is  a very  important  conclusion;  but  whilst  I freely  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine,  I am  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  writer’s  practical  deductions  therefrom  ; viz.  that  the  old  system 
of  suspension,  consisting  of  a uniform  chain  and  vertical  drop-bars,  is 
the  most  proper  for  adoption  under  all  circumstances.'’  (See  p.  413, 
Yol.  for  1848  ; the  italics  are  mine.) 

But  I have  taken  only  one  circumstance  into  account  in  my  Memoir, 
and  have  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  that  only ; viz.  the  consideration 
of  the  quantity  of  metal  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Bridge. 
Some  persons  had  strongly  asserted  that  one  advantage  of  the  new 
system  was  considerable  economy  of  metal.  This  gave  an  importance  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  my  calculation  led. 

In  endeavoring  to  come  to  a decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  Taper- 
Chain  system,  when  compared  with  the  Common  Chain,  there  are  several 
considerations  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  well  examined — such 
as  regard,  for  instance,  the  elegance  of  the  structure,  the  convenience 
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of  water-way,  the  stability  or  steadiness  of  the  bridge,  its  durability, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  metal  required  in  its  construction.  It  was  to 
the  last  only  of  these  considerations  to  which  my  Memoir  referred ; 
and  after  enunciating  the  exact  theoretical  result  to  which  I came,  the 
practical  conclusion  was  stated  thus  : — 

“ The  economy  of  iron  will  be  practically  greatest  in  bridges  where 
the  varieties*  of  tension  are  least.  This  tells,  then,  in  a practical  point 
of  view,  against  the  Taper-Chain  system,  in  the  question  Taper-Chain 
versus  Common  Chain  Bridge.” 

But  the  Common  Chain  Bridge  might  be  considered  far  less  elegant, 
or  less  convenient  for  the  passage  of  boats  under  it,  or  less  durable , or 
less  stable  than  the  Taper-Chain  Bridge  for  any  thing  my  demonstra- 
tion had  proved.  It  was  only  on  the  Economy  of  Iron  that  I touched. 

I purposely  confined  myself  to  this  one  point,  that  I might  avoid 
being  involved  in  controversy.  And  I thought  I was  safe  from  tliis,  as 
the  proof  of  the  proposition  1 enunciated  is  a mere  piece  of  geometry  ; 
and  the  brief  practical  inference  from  it  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  can 
doubt  its  truth. 

At  the  time  of  my  committing  this  demonstration  to  paper  at  the 
request  of  another  friend, f who  also  proposed  that  it  should  be  printed’ 
I had  begun  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  comparative  stability  or 
steadiness  of  the  two  systems,  especially  when  heavy  weights  pas*s  along 
the  roadway,  and  its  parts  are  successively  pressed  down  ; and  not  si- 
multaneously, as  when  the  bridge  is  loaded  uniformly  from  end  to  end, 
by  the  greatest  weight  it  can  ever  have  to  sustain.  This  view  of  the 
subject  might  have  been  favourable  to  the  Taper-Chain  system.  But,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I found  the  subject  so  inviting,  and  therefore  my 

* By  “ varieties,”  I did  not  mean  changes  of  tension  in  the  same  lar  as  different 
weights  were  plat  ed  on  the  bridge,  but  “ varieties  of  tension’’  in  considering  the 
various  parts  of  the  bridge  at  any  one  instant.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  common 
Chain  Bridge  with  vertical  suspending  rods,  the  strains  of  these  rods,  when  the 
bridge  is  uniformly  loaded,  are  nearly  the  same,  there  is  no  variety  : whereas  in  the 
oblique  suspending  rods  in  the  Taper-Chain,  those  near  the  centre  are  far  more 
strained  than  those  near  the  ends  of  the  bridge  ; i.  e.  there  is  a greater  variety  of 
tension.  I have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  expression  I used  has  been  mis- 
understood. But  we  never  lose  any  thing  by  adding  to  the  perspicuity  of  our 
language — especially  in  such  subjects  as  the  preseut. 

t Colonel  Forbes. 
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time  and  thoughts  so  much  in  danger  of  being  engrossed  by  it,  at  the 
expense  of  more  important  matters,  that  I felt  obliged  to  tear  up  what 
notes  I had  written.  I mention  it  now  only  to  show  that  I never  con- 
ceived that  the  Memoir  you  printed  for  me  in  your  number  for  January 
1848  had  entered  upon  the  whole  subject ; but  only  upon  that  part  of 
it  which  I took  care  to  notify,  and  which  appertains  to  the  Quantity  of 
Metal  required  in  the  construction. 

P.  S. — Since  sending  you  the  above  my  eye  has  alighted  upon  a 
passage  in  Major  Goodwyn’s  article,  which  explains  various  expressions 
which  he  has  in  other  parts  used  in  reference  to  my  Memoir,  and 
which  before  puzzled  me  much,  as  perhaps  they  have  puzzled  others 
who  may  have  read  both  communications. 

In  opening  the  exposition  of  his  “ Resultant  System,”  he  says, 
(p.  419) : — “ I will  now  proceed  to  explain  a system  which  only  pro- 
poses to  do  what  the  formulae  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  Memoir  says  may  be 
done.”  But  there  are  no  formulae  in  my  Memoir  ; nor  is  any  thing 
said  about  formulae  ; nor  is  any  reference  made  to  any  ; nor  inference 
drawn  from  any.  The  Memoir  is,  as  I have  said,  a mere  piece  of  geo- 
metry, leading  to  a remarkable  general  principle  regarding  the  amount 
of  tension  in  a suspension  bridge  of  any  kind,  Taper-Chain  or  not,  and 
therefore  the  quontity  of  metel  necessary  for  its  construction.  The 
demonstration  stands  alone,  and  is  independent  of  all  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  form  of  the  bridge. 

This,  therefore,  convinces  me  that  Major  Goodwyn  must  have  some 
other  paper  in  his  mind  : and  that  in  writing  his  article  he  has  had  both 
that  and  the  Memoir  before  him,  and  has  treated  them  as  one. 

In  1843,  when  public  attention  was  being  called  in  India  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Taper-Chain  Bridges,  I gave  my  voice  decidedly  against  Mr. 
Dredge’s  system,  to  friends  with  whom  I conversed  upon  the  matter, 
as  utterly  impracticable,  as  well  as  unscientific  : and  I drew  up  some  ma- 
thematical formulae  which  might  be  applied  to  prove  the  truth  of  my 
assertions,  and  also  to  calculate  the  strains  in  theory  of  the  various  parts 
of  a suspension  bridge  constructed  upon  any  principle  whatever.  These 
formulae  where  applied  to  several  examples,  among  others  to  the  projected 
Balee  Khal  Bridge  : and  as  they  are  now'  referred  to  for  the  first  time 
in  your  Journal  (in  the  article  I am  noticing)  I may  mention  as  an 
evidence  of  their  correctness,  that,  among  other  results  to  which  they 
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led,  they  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  the  road-way,  even  should  it 
stand,  would  be  to  sink  in  the  middle — which  any  one  who  visits  the 
bridge  and  views  it  from  the  river  will  see  is  the  case : and  also  that 
the  bridge  would  not  stand,  unless  the  middle  link  of  the  chain  were 
considerably  strengthened.  This  last  has  had  a double  verification  ; 
first  in  the  lamentable  fall  of  the  structure  ; and,  secondly,  in  its  subse- 
quent permanence  since  being  reconstructed  with  the  double  central  link 
which  it  now  has. 

These  formulae  w ere  printed,  I think,  in  1846,  (but  without  any  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  used,)*  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  an  important  Report  on  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
Balee  Khal  Bridge,  and  the  method  of  its  re-construction,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Engineers.  No  direct  reference  was  made  to  the 
formulae  in  the  Report  itself : they  were  added  probably  for  future  use. 

These  then  must  be,  I conceive,  the  formulae  which  Major  Goodwyn 
has  in  his  mind  in  the  passage  I have  quoted  from  his  article  of  Octo- 
ber last.  But  my  Memoir  has  no  connexion  with  them  whatever  : 
nor  have  I ever  put  in  print  any  deductions  from  the  formulae  till 
induced  to  do  so  in  the  present  communication. 

Calcutta,  March  28 th,  1849. 


A Seventeenth  Memoir  on  the  Law  of  Storms  in  India,  being  Storms 
of  the  China  Seas  from  1842  to  1847,  and  some  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  1797.  By  Henry  Piddington,  President  of 
Marine  Courts  of  Enquiry,  Calcutta. 

[Concluded  from  page  45  ] 

Track  S. 

Rob  Roy’s  Manila  Tyfoon  of  1 3th  Nov.  1847. 

The  Rob  Roy,  which  vessel  was  dismasted  on  the  18th  November  in 
the  Cyclone  laid  down  in  the  preceding  section,  met  with  another 

* An  explanation  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  Publisher  of  the  Transactions 
to  supply  this  deficiency  as  soon  as  I was  aware  that  the  formulae  had  been  made 
public. 
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Tyfoon,  in  which  she  was  nearly  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  wrecked 
at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay.  At  Manila  this  Cyclone  was  very  des- 
tructive. 

Abridged  extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Barque  Bob  Roy,  Capt.  Francis. 

Civil  Time. 

On  the  12th  November  the  Rob  Roy  anchored  at  6 p.  m.  in  a calm  in  22 
fs.  at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  with  the  flagstaff  on  Conegidor  bearing 
S.  S.  E.  and  veered  to  45  fs. ; a strong  breeze  springing  up  from  the  N.  W. 
let  so  best  bower  and  veered  to  90  fs.  on  small  and  75  on  best  bower.  Midnight 
hard  gale  with  dark  gloomy  weather  ; sea  washing  over  the  vessel  fore  and  aft. 
Bar.  marked  29.80  6 p.  m.  ; 29.50  at  8f ; 29.30  at  11,  29.  20  at  1 a.  m. 

13  th  Nov. — 1 a.  m.  small  bower  parted.  At  2 the  height  of  the  Tyfoon,  Ther. 
78°.  Bar.  29.20  ; at  4 more  moderate  ; 1 1 a.  m.  weighed  and  made  sail  for  Manila. 

During  the  Tyfoon  the  wind  was  from  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  b.  N.  and  died 
away  at  S.  W. 

Remarks. 

This  veering  of  the  wind  would  seem  to  indicate  a track  from  the 
N.  \ E.  to  the  S.  \ W.,  but  we  are  rather  embarrassed  to  judge  of  it  by 
what  follows,  that  it  “died  away  at  S.  S.  W.”  which  would  make  the 
Cyclone  curve  up  to  the  N.  W.  round  Punta  Luzon,  unless  we  consider 
the  vessel’s  position,  which  was  that  of  being  anchored  in  a narrow  chan- 
nel, and  during  the  whole  time  under  the  lee  of  the  high  mountain, 
of  Maribeles,  the  termination  of  the  lofty  coast  chain  which  runs 
down  to  the  Bay  of  Manila.  The  Island  of  Corregidor  also,  so  near  to 
which  the  vessel  was  latterly  drifted,  that  as  Captain  Francis  informs 
me,  the  back  wave  from  the  rocks  was  felt,  is  high,  and  thus  the  vessel 
was  completely  under  its  lee  when  the  wind  came  in  that  direction.  The 
winds  moreover  in  the  entrance  to  a large  bay  like  that  of  Manila,  may 
be  so  variously  deflected  by  the  coasts  that  unless  blowing  with  violence 
we  can  scarcely  venture  upon  any  deduction. 

I have  thus  marked  this  track  as  oue  coming  down  from  the  N. 

E.  to  the  S.  j,  W.  The  seaman  will  understand  however  that  this  is 
to  some  extent  conjectural. 

Barque  Easurain’s  Cyclone  off  the  Mindoro  Channel , and  Straits  of 

St.  Bernadino. 

I obtained  the  Log  of  this  Cyclone  after  my  chart  was  completed, 
and  have  thus  been  unable  to  include  it,  but  as  it  occurred  in  a part  of 
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the  China  Sea  much  frequented  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Palawan  Passage  is  adopted,  and  is,  though  not  of  any  great  severity, 
corroborative  of  the  tendency  of  the  tracks  here  to  the  Westward,  I 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  omit  noting  it,  especially  as  the  fall  of  the 
Barometer  was  as  much  as  0.  4.  in  fifteen  hours,  aud  we  have  only 
hereabouts,  as  yet,  the  two  Cyclones  of  the  Americau  ship  Panama, 
laid  down  from  Mr.  Redfield,  in  the  sixth  of  these  Memoirs. 

Abridyed  Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Barque  Easurain,  Capt.  J. 

Shire,  from  Singapore  to  China — reduced  to  Civil  Time. 

The  Easurain  was  on  the  llt/i  Nov.  1847  in  11°  40'  North  ; Long.  118°  45' 
East ; Bar.  29.76  ; Ther . 84,  with  the  wind  W.  b.  N.,  a fresh  breeze  and  squalls 
to  midnight,  with  a head  swell;  vessel  standing  to  the  N.  N.  E. 

12 th  Nov. — a.  m.  the  same  to  noon ; wind  hauling  to  N.  West,  when  Lat.  by 
Acct.  12°  39'  N. ; Long.  119°  27'  E. ; Bar.  29.75 ; Ther.  86.  and  wind  increas- 
ing. p.  m.  Wind  N.  W.  increasing  to  half  a gale,  with  a high  sea,  and  at  night 
threatening  with  hazy  weather  and  drizzling  rain  ; prepared  every  thing  for  bad 
weather.  Midnight  severe  squalls  with  rain  and  furious  gusts. 

13 tk  Nov. — At  3 a.  m.  Bar.  29.35.  At  daylight  the  same  weather;  7 a.  m. 
wind  S.  W.,  and  at  Noon  W.  S.  W.  when  Lat.  indiff.  Obs.  13°  10'  N. ; Long. 
119°  06'  East;  p.  m,  wind  moderated  at  W.  S.  W.  and  South. 

On  the  14 th  fine  weather;  Lat.  153  07' ; Long.  119.0  East. 

It  might  at  first  sight  he  supposed  that  this  Cyclone,  occurring  ou  the 
same  date  and  so  near  to  that  of  the  Rob  Roy's  just  noticed,  has  some 
connection  with  it,  but  it  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them  that  the  Rob 
Roy  anchored  at  6 p.  m.  on  the  12th  in  a calm,  while  at  this  time  the 
Easurain  at  120  miles  distant  had  already  half  a gale  at  N.  W.,  and 
that  midnight  only  it  was  a hard  gale  with  the  Rob  Roy  from  about 
N.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.,  as  well  as  we  can  judge  from  her  note.  The 
veering  of  the  wind  also  with  the  Easurain  is  that  of  a Cyclone  travel- 
ling out  of  the  Straits  of  Mindoro,  or  of  St.  Bernadino,  on  a Westerly 
course,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  track  supposed  lor  the  Rob 
Roy's,  which  by  its  duration  also  (about  10  p.  m.  to  6 a.  m.)  was  of 
very  small  dimensions,  or  passing  very  rapidly,  while  the  Easurain's 
lasted  20  to  24  hours.  Had  the  two  Cyclones  been  but  one  it  must 
have  commenced  sooner  with  the  Rob  Roy,  and  the  shift  or  veering 
with  the  Easurain  should  have  been  into  the  N.  E.  quadrant,  and  not 
into  the  S.  E.  one.  On  all  these  grounds  then  1 should  take  them  as 
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separate  Cyclones  occurring  at  a time  when,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  great  atmospheric  derangements  were  prevalent  there- 
about. I therefore  consider  it  as  an  East  and  West  track  passing  a 
little  to  the  Northward  of  the  Easurain’s  position  on  the  13th,  or  in 
Lat.  13°  30'  North. 


Track  T. 

Easukain’s  Tyfoon  in  the  China  Sea  and  Bashee  Passage, 
Nov.  18 th  to  21  st  184/. 

I am  indebted  to  Capt.  Shire  not  only  for  his  log  hook  and  Chart, 
but  further  for  much  verbal  information  and  a valuable  memorandum 
on  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  which  I shall  quote  largely  in  the 
summary  following  the  Log.  This  Cyclone  furnishes  us  not  only  with 
a new  track  for  the  Tyfoons  of  the  China  Sea,  but  moreover  for  a most 
remarkable  anomalous  instance  thereof ; in  a Cyclone  travelling  to  the 
Northward  and  then  (being  as  I suppose  deflected  by  the  high  land 
of  Formosa)  curving  off  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian! — the  first 
Cyclone  which  we  have  found  so  travelling*  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
though  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  this  is  their 
common  course. 

Abridged  Log  of  the  Barque  Easukain,  Capt.  W.  H.  Shire,  from 
Singapore  to  China,  reduced  to  Civil  Time, 

On  the  16th  Nov.  the  Easurain  was  at  noon  in  Lat.  17°  03'  North;  Long. 
119°  45'  E. ; Bar.  29.70  ; Ther.  82,°  with  a moderate  breeze  and  fine  weather; 
2 p.  m.  wind  increasing  with  a high  sea  and  vessel  preparing  gradually  for  bad 
weather. 

17 th  Nov. — a.  m.  to  Noon  wind  increasing  and  weather  growing  worse. 
Barometer  having  fallen  to  29.39. ; Ther.  82°.  Wind  steady  at  North  ; Lat. 
Acct.  l/°  13';  Long.  119°  4l'E. ; p.  m.  gale  increasing  from  North  with 
great  violence,  veering  to  N.  W.  b.  N.  at  10  p.  m.;  midnight  a hurricane. 

18 th  Nov. — a.  m.  wind  still  increasing,  laid  too  under  bare  poles;  3 a.  m. 
Bar.  29.04.  Daylight  it  fell  calm  but  no  sail  made,  and  it  soon  after  sprung  up 
from  the  S.  W.  again  with  fearful  squalls  and  torrents  of  rain.  Ship  making 
bad  weather,  scudded  under  foresail  and  fore  topsail.  Noon  Lat.  18°  04'  N. ; 
Long.  119°  02  E.  ; Bar.  29.29 ; Ther.  82.  p.  m.  gale  continuing  ; 7 p.  m, 

* The  meagre  and  uncertain  notice  of  the  Don  Juan's  at  page  33,  I have  already 
noticed  as  one  which  we  cannot  rely  upon,  though  from  this  it  seems  now  probable. 
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broached  to,  carried  away  boats,  &c.  ; continued  to  scud  till  midnight  with  the 
wind  still  at  South. 

19 th  Nov. — At  2 a.m.  Foresail  blew  away  and  the  ship  was  compelled  to 
heave  to  again  ; Noon  Lat.  19°  10'  North  ; Long.  1 19°  30'  East ; Bar.  29.42  ; 
Ther.  79.0.  p.  m.  wind  South  ; Tyfoon  till  midnight  and  ship  driving  to  the 
Northward. 

20 th  Nov. — Wind  still  at  South,  somewhat  moderated.  Daylight  kept  away 
to  repair  damages.  Noon  Lat.  20°  21'  N. ; Long.  120°  13'  East ; Bar.  29.45. 
Wind  still  at  South.  At  Noon  hurricane  came  on  still  more  severe  with  a 
cross  turbulent  sea  rendering  it  dangerous  to  run.  At  2 p.  m.  hove  too.  Sunset 
more  violent  to  midnight.  Ship  from  2 p.  m.  driving  to  the  Northward  at  the 
rate  of  about  3'  per  hour  on  to  the  Vele  Rete*  rocks,  the  violence  of  the  wind  and 
sea  being  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  steer  any  kind  of  course  to  clear  them. 

2 1st  Nov. — Midnight  suddenly  fell  calm,  a calm  of  the  most  dangerous  des- 
cription, as  the  ship  was  rolling  helplessly  with  a tremendous  lee  sea;  Bar.  falling 
to  29.25.  At  1 a.  m.  a faint  air  sprang  up  from  the  Northward  ; set  the  close 
reefed  fore-top-sail  to  get  her  head  to  the  Westward,  but  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a most  dreadful  hurricane  burst  upon  the  ship  from  the  Northward,  laying 
her  upon  her  beam  ends  and  exposing  her  deck  entirely  to  the  previous  heavy 
sea  from  the  Southward  and  at  the  same  time  a frightful  sea  came  rolling 
down  from  the  Northward  ; lost  fore  and  main  topmasts  ; ship  now  drifting  to  the 
Southward  again  ; Noon  Lat.  20°  33'  N. ; Long.  120°  30'  East ; Bar.  rising  to 
29.50  ; p.  m.  wind  North  but  moderating  ; ship  lying  too  till  midnight. 

22 nd  Nov. — a,  m.  Daylight  moderating  ; made  some  sad.  True  course  made 
W.A  N. ; Noon  Lat,  20°  29'  N. ; Long.  110°  37'  East;  Bar.  29.76.  Ther. 
78.00.  p.  m.  wind  N.  E. ; moderate  gale  with  a cross  turbulent  sea  ; at  mid- 
night moderate. 

23 rd  Nov.—L at.  Noon  20°  17'  N. ; Long.  118°  15'  East;  Bar.  29.84. 
Ther.  80.  Ship  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  25th. 

Captain  Shire  has  enhanced  the  great  value  of  his  contribution  to 
our  science  bg  the  following  notes  on  the  appearances  of  the  weather , 
the  sea,  the  compasses,  fyc.,  which  I print  ivith  some  slight  abridge- 
ments, entire,  before  giving  my  own  remarks  : 

On  leaving  Singapore  on  26th  Oct.  1847,  from  the  entrance  of  Singapore 
strait  until  on  the  coast  of  Palaworn,  10th  Nov.  had  remarkably  clear 

* So  in  the  Charts,  the  proper  name  no  doubt  is  the  Spanish  Las  Velas  Rotas ; 
(the  torn  sails.) 

t See  further  the  remarks  on  this  dangerous  incident  of  a lee-sea  in  the  height  of 

a Cyclone. 
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weather  with  cairns,  the  high  peaks  of  the  Natutias  having  a peculiarly  shar- 
pened clear  appearance,  and  all  the  other  land  that  we  passed  appeared  to  be 
much  more  elevated,  and  was  visible  to  a greater  distance  than  usual.  On  the 
change  of  the  moon  the  appearances  altered,  and  indistinct  flashes  of  lightning 
were  visible,  without  any  dark  clouds,  but  on  the  next  day  a very  heavy 
squall  came  on  suddenly  and  disappeared  as  quickly  again,  leaving  the  air  as 
calm  and  clear  as  before  ; but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  voyage 
was  the  remarkably  clear  and  well  defined  appearance  of  the  horizon  at  night. 
Although  at  the  period  when  the  moon  shews  least  light,  it  seemed  as  if  some 
artificial  or  phosphoric  light  were  present  relieving,  the  natural  dimness  which 
more  or  less  prevails  about  the  horizon  line  at  night;  and  in  all  quarters  the 
stars  were  as  distinctly  seen  rising  and  setting  as  the  sun  at  sunrise,  or  as  the 
moon  when  she  sets.  When  I told  the  Singapore  people  of  this  on  my  return 
they  said  that  it  is  a general  precursor  of  a tyfoon  in  the  China  Sea,  and  my 
own  experience  in  the  Arabian  sea,  where  I saw  the  same  thing,  confirms  me  in 
thinking  that  it  deserves  to  be  noted. 

On  clearing  the  reefs,  and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Luconia  the  weather  became 
thick  and  drizzly,  and  we  had  hardly  time  to  get  ready  by  sending  down  the  upper 
spars  before  it  came  on  most  furiously,  first  at  N.  W.  then  veered  to  West,  and 
finally  to  S.  W.,  at  which  point  about  daylight  on  the  morning  it  fell  a calm,  but 
it  was  a calm  of  a different  description  from  occurrences  of  the  same  kind  after 
ordinary  gales.  The  whole  atmosphere  appeared  as  one  thick  curtain  (without  a 
break  any  where)  of  thick  fog-bank,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  blending  the 
water  and  sky  in  one  continued  mass,  and  accompanied  by  that  dull,  melancholy 
sound  described  in  the  Horn  Book.  It  remained  this  way  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  freshened  up  rapidly,  and  commenced  to  whistle  and  roar  as  it  had  previously 
done,  and  brought  a succession  of  dreadful  squalls  rendering  it  impossible  to  look 
to  windward  a moment.  It  lasted  altogether  about  36  hours,  veered  to  S.  E. 
and  died  away  as  we  ran  out  of  it  : as  the  log  book  shews.  We  fell  in  with 
another  in  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  which  commenced  from  the  North  and 
N.  W.  also,  but  with  clear  weather,  the  only  angry  looking  clouds  were  those 
collected  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  run  North  and  South  on 
Luconia,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  parts  were  distinctly  visible.  Another 
sign  which  I have  noticed  in  the  Arabian  sea ; and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
also,  is  a very  thin  transparent  cloud  that  flies  generally  high  up,  but  with 
much  greater  velocity  than  any  other  clouds  present,  and  as  if  it  was  torn  from 
some  larger  fragment  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  The  Barometer  gives  but 
very  little  warning  there,  and  only  falls  apparently  as  the  gale  increases. 

When  it  veered  to  South,  again  put  the  vessel  away  before  it  and  scudded  her 
until  she  broached  to,  and  we  could  scud  her  no  longer  ; we  then  lay  to  and  were 
driven,  whether  we  would  or  not,  in  the  direction  of  the  Vele  Rete  rocks.  It 
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was  hopeless  to  try  and  keep  her  away,  as  she  would  not  pay  off,  and  had  the 
calm  centre  not  providentially  passed  over  us  again,  the  ship  and  all  on  board 
in  another  half  an  hour  would  in  all  probability  have  perished. 

The  calm  was  precisely  of  the  same  description  as  the  former  one,  but  it  shift- 
ed more  suddenly,  and  the  shock,  roar  and  fury  of  the  wind  was  more  instanta- 
neous, and  terrible ; the  vessel  was  thrown  on  her  broadside  and  the  deck 
was  instantly  filled  by  the  previous  overwhelming  sea  that  rushed  in  from  the 
Southward,  which  must  soon  have  torn  to  pieces  any  vessel  if  exposed  to  its 
fury  long,  but  fortunately  with  the  Northerly  wind  there  came  a perfect  deluge  of 
rain  which  speedily  reduced  the  previous  sea,  and  kept  the  new  one  from 
rising. 

The  Barometer  rose  rapidly  as  the  rage  of  the  Cyclone  passed  on,  and  by  day- 
light next  morning  there  was  a decided  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
weather. 

I will  mention  another  circumstance  that  may  be  perhaps  interesting,  as  it  was 
certainly  new  and  startling  to  me,  and  that  was  that  we  could  get  none  of  our 
compasses  to  remain  steady,  but  at  every  succeeding  burst  of  those  heavy  squalls 
they  spun  round  and  round  eight  points  at  a time,  and  we  had  no  other  means 
of  steering  but  by  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  feel  of  the  wind  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  and  this  continued  for  some  time  after  the  gale  had  passed,  and 
rendered  the  approach  to  the  land  upon  any  safe  course  very  precarious.  Ropes 
on  board  of  a ship  that  are  kept  at  a great  degree  of  tension,  such  as  the  Royal 
halyards,  I have  frequently  noticed  previous  to  the  coming  on  of  a breeze  when 
the  weather  is  apparently  very  fine,  emit  a peculiar  kind  of  singing  noise,  and 
although  it  may  seem  whimsical  to  say  so,  whenever  I hear  it  I begin  to  look 
round  and  see  that  all  is  ready  for  emergencies,  as  on  two  or  three  occasions  of 
unsuspected  bad  weather,  whether  accidentally  or  not,  I have  noticed  this  pecu- 
liarity. 

Remarks. 

This  Cyclone  deserves  our  most  careful  consideration  on  many  ac- 
counts, but  principally  from  its  being  the  first  authentic  record  we  have 
of  a Cyclone  curving  off  to  the  Westward  when  approaching  the  tropic  ; 
though  it  had  already  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Redfield,  Col.  Reid  and 
myself*  from  analogy  that  this  might  take  place  on  the  coast  of  China. 

We  find,  then,  that  on  the  17th,  the  Easurain  was  at  about  40  miles 
from  the  Western  Coast  of  Luconia,  in  17°  13'  North,  with  a gale  from 
the  North,  which  at  10  p.  m.  veered  to  N.  W.  b.  N , and  at  midnight 
was  a hurricane. 


* Horn  Book  for  the  Eastern  Seas,  p.  24. 
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At  this  last  time  therefore  the  centre  must  apparently  have  been  to  the 
N.  E.  b.  E.  of  her,  either  inland  or  upon  the  coast  of  Luzon,  (taking 
it  to  have  been  only  80  miles  in  diameter  in  the  last  case,)  and  as  from 
midnight  to  daylight  when  it  fell  calm,  the  vessel  was  lying  too,  she  had 
not  made  much  distance  to  the  Southward.  Capt.  Shire’s  Chart  places 
her  about  this  time  in  Lat.  16°  55';  Long.  119°  35';  and  the  shift 
here  was  from  N.  W.  b.  N.  to  the  S.  W.  This  would  show  a track 
off  the  land,  but  I learn  from  Capt.  Shire  that  it  drew  to  N.  N.  \Y. 
and  West  before  it  sprung  up  at  S.  W.  veering  to  South  by  Noon,  when 
the  vessel  had  run  69  miles  to  the  Northward,  as  she  had  reached 
18° 04  North. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  at  this  time,  or  from  midnight  to  nearly 
Noon,  the  Cyclone  had  either  been  forming  or  descending*  about  the 
ship’s  position,  or  it  may,  not  improbably,  have  been  forcing  its  way  over 
the  high  land  of  Luconia,  and  this,  whether  formed  upon  the  land,  or  as  is 
also  probable  coming  in  from  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  the  Cyclones  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  cross  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  descend  on  the  Arabian 
Ocean.  I have  sufficiently  remarked  in  other  places]'  on  the  irregulari- 
ties which  may  and  do  take  place  in  the  wind  circles  when  a Cyclone 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  land,  so  that  I do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  repeat  these  observations  here  to  shew  that  we  cannot  from  the  mere 
direction  of  the  wind  when  so  close  in  with  the  coast,  ascertain  correctly 
the  bearing  of  the  centre,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  body  of 
the  Cyclone  is  partly  or  wholly  upon  the  land. 

I take  then  the  place  of  the  centre  at  this  time  only,  viz.  daylight  on 
the  18th,  as  the  first  positively  well  defined  position  for  it,  and  we  find 
that  from  this  time  to  Noon  of  the  19th,  she  was  scudding  before  it 
until  compelled  to  heave  to  with  the  wind  due  South,  blowing  a Tyfoon  ; 
the  vessel  alternately  heaving  or  broaching  to,  or  bearing  up  to  scud,  as 
her  distress  allowed,  nor  did  this  vary  till  midnight  of  the  21st,  when  it 
fell  calm. 


* “ Forming  or  descending.”  My  present  theory  is,  (see  Sailor’s  Horn  Book,) 
that  Cyclones  are  rarely  if  ever  found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  atmos- 
phere above,  and  that  they  descend  in  disk-like  whirls  to  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
ocean. 

-j-  See  Memoirs  and  Sailor’s  Horn  Book,  p.  70. 
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The  Barometer  we  find  was  on  the  16th  at  29.7 1,  and  had  fallen  to 
29.39  at  Noon  of  the  17th,  and  at  3 a.  m.  of  the  18th,  it  was  at  29.04 
before  and  during  the  calm,  and  rose  again  to  29.29  at  Noon,  shewing 
that  though  the  wind  was  rapidly  veering  from  N.  N.  ¥.  to  West,  by 
S.  W.  to  South,  and  the  vessel  therefore  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
verges  of  the  calm  centre,  yet  the  Cyclone  itself  was  travelling  out  to 
the  Westward.  On  the  19tli,  the  Bar.  is  noted  as  at  29.45,  which 
shews,  so  far  as  the  Barometer  enables  us  to  form  any  judgment  when 
so  near  the  centre,  that  for  this  day  and  a half,  or  two  days,  the  Cyclone 
was  running  up  with  the  ship,  and  its  fall  again  from  29.45  at  Noon  to 
29.25  at  midnight  of  the  20th — 21st  shews  also  that  it  was  again  ap- 
proaching the  vessel  and  curving  off  to  the  Eastward  past  the  South 
point  of  Formosa,  so  as  to  bring  the  Easurain  again  into  the  calm  centre. 

During  this  remarkable  track  the  centre  of  the  Cyclone  must  have 
been  to  the  Westward  of  the  ship  throughout,  and  it  must  have  been 
also  travelling  at  a slow  rate,  since  the  vessel’s  drift  when  hove  too  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wind  always  about  South,  and  it  is  only  during 
her  first  run  that  she  brought  the  wind  as  far  as  S.  E. ; her  subsequent 
bearing  up  being  only  for  about  five  hours  at  six  knots  per  hour.  We 
may  infer  however  from  this  that  the  Cyclone  was  of  some  considerable 
extent,  and  its  centre  at  some  distance,  for  had  it  been  small  and  the 
centre  close,  the  wind  would  necessarily  have  been  more  variable,  and 
its  direction  have  altered  quickly  with  the  vessel’s  position  within  the 
storm  circle.  On  this  account  then,  I conceive  that  we  cannot  allow 
the  centre  to  have  been  on  an  average  at  less  than  7 5 miles  to  the  West 
of  the  ship,  giving  to  the  whole  Cyclone  a diameter  of  150  miles. 

The  track,  as  I have  said  before,  must  be  one  nearly  parallel  to  the 
vessel’s  course  and  then  curving  rapidly  over  to  the  Eastward  towards 
midnight,  21st, — 22nd.  Capt.  Shire  having  carefully  given  on  his  Chart 
the  position  of  the  vessel  at  midnight  as  being  in  Lat.  21°  16  ; Long. 
120°  38,'  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  rate  of  travelling  of  the  Cyclone 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  for  as  the  distance  from  this  point  to  dav- 
liglit  of  the  18tli,  is  about  270  miles  in  a strait  line,  with  allowance  for 
the  curving  of  the  storm  as  I have  marked  its  track,  we  may  call  it  300 
miles.  This  distance  it  took  90  hours,  from  6 a.  m.  18th  to  midnight  of 
21st, — 22nd,  to  travel,  so  that  its  rate  of  progress  did  not  exceed  per 
hour  3.3  miles. 
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We  come  now  to  the  calm  of  midnight  21st, — 22nd,  and  the  subsequent 
shift  to  the  North,  which  is  evidently  that  of  a Cyclone  travelling  to  the 
Eastward , and  the  wind  is  marked  North  to  Noon  of  the  22nd,  after 
which  it  became  N.  E.  and  the  Barometer  having  risen  to  29.76,  we  can- 
not consider  this  as  any  part  of  the  Cyclone  which  no  doubt  passed  off  to 
the  East  and  N.  W.,  or  was  perhaps  exhausted  or  lifted  up,  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  short  duration  of  its  Western  side. 

As  this  Cyclone,  like  that  of  the  Pluto’s,  is  an  especially  instructive 
one,  I have  placed  the  track  of  the  ship  from  Capt.  Shire’s  chart  and 
that  of  the  Cyclone  as  I have  laid  it  down  on  the  large  Chart  in  a 
separate  compartment,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  study  it  with  atten- 
tion. The  remarkable  track  of  this  Cyclone,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its 
nearly  meridional  course,  we  have  an  analogous  instance  of  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  in  that  of  the  Cleopatra  as  analysed  in  the 
Fifteenth  of  these  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have 
the  Cyclones  of  the  West  Indies  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  and 
curving  off  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Floridas  to  Boston 
or  Newfoundland,  and  then  going  off  again  into  the  Atlantic.  Hence 
we  must  not  he  surprised  that  we  have  now  found  an  instructive  instance 
of  this  recurving  near  the  Coast  of  China,  though  in  a lower  latitude 
than  we  might  have  expected.  There  are  two  or  three  other  matters 
noticed  in  Capt.  Shire’s  remarks  on  these  Cyclones,  which  will  deserve 
attention,  and  of  these  the  first  is  the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere 
and  land  in  the  China  Sea,  which  was  so  readily  recognised  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Singapore  as  the  precursor  of  a Tyfoon,  and  has  long  been 
known  generally  to  he  so.  This  note  on  the  appearance  of  the  horizon 
and  the  stars  is  worthy  of  much  attention,  for  every  sailor  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  night  observations  knows  how  rare  a good  horizon  is,  and  that 
it  often  requires  a keen  eye  and  much  practice  to  enable  him  to  say  he 
can  conscientiously  depend  upon  them. 

The  peculiar  moaning  noise  to  which  I have  referred  in  various  of 
these  Memoirs,  was  recognised  by  Capt.  Shire,  when  in  the  calm  centre 
of  his  first  Cyclone.  We  have  hitherto  only  known  of  it  at  the  approach 
of  the  Cyclones,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  exists,  and  it  furnishes  thus  a 
good  warning  sign. 

Captain  Shire  furnishes  us  also  with  a very  clear  and  remarkable 
example  of  the  case  to  which  I have  elsewhere  alluded  of  a ship  being 
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instantaneously  thrown  by  the  shift  of  wind  on  her  beam  ends  against, 
and  with  her  deck  towards  the  sea  ; so  as  to  be  for  a time  and  until 
the  rain  and  opposing  wind  had  somewhat  abated  the  fury  of  the  rollers 
(for  that  is  the  appearance  the  sea  then  takes)  like  a vessel  on  a reef, 
which  has  fallen  over  to  seaward,  and  no  seaman  can  doubt  I think 
of  the  necessity  of  every  precaution  being  taken  to  meet  this  fearful 
complication  of  dangers  should  it  perchance  arise. 

The  remarks  on  the  effect  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  the  squalls  on  the 
compasses  are  new*  and  deeply  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  go  far  to 
shew  that  the  Cyclones  are  purely  electrical  phenomena,  though  of  this 
we  want  much  more  confirmation  ; and  I have  little  doubt  that  when 
attention  of  seamen  is  properly  directed  to  the  numerous  signs  and 
effects  of  Cyclones  which  have  been  hitherto  unobserved  or  casually 
mentioned,  or  forgotten  when  the  storm  wras  over,  wTe  shall  have  a large 
harvest  of  novel  and  important  facts.  In  the  meantime  every  intelligent 
seaman,  and  every  friend  to  science  will  I am  sure  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  great  obligations  to  Capt.  Shire  for  this  addition  to  our 
knowledge. 

Track  U. 

Shanghae  Tyfoon,  July,  1848. 

While  preparing  this  Memoir  for  the  press  I received  from  Mr. 

A.  R.  Elliot,  Master  of  H.  M.  S.  Childers,  a very  full  report  on  a Cy- 
clone which  passed  over  that  place  on  the  18th  July,  1848,  and  shortly 
before  a letter  from  Commander  J.  C.  Dslrymple  Hay,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Columbine,  with  copy  of  a carefully  kept  meteorological  register  at  Amoy 
from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  July,  aud  some  especially  valuable  remarks 
on  the  weather  aud  appearances.  From  the  first  of  these  two  documents 
we  can  estimate  pretty  nearly  the  track  of  this  Cyclone,  which  is  still 
farther  to  the  North  than  any  one  we  have  as  yet  registered.  Mr.  Elliot’s 
note,  with  some  little  abridgment,  is  as  follows  : — 

Notes  on  the  Cyclone  which  passed  over  Shanghae  on  the  20 th  of 

July  1848,  taken  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Childers,  by  A.  R.  Elliott, 

Esq.  Master,  R.  N. 

On  Tuesday  the  18th,  fresh  breezes  and  steady  at  S.  E.  (force  of  wind  5 to  6) 

B.  C.  Q.  Barometer  rather  unsteady  and  falling  from  29.73  at  Noon  to  29.68  at 
6 p.  m.,  where  it  remained  until  midnight  ; wind  at  this  time  4 ; B.  C. 
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On  Wednesday  19th,  wind  light  and  unsteady  from  S.  E.  to  East  3;  B.  C. ; at  6 
a.  m.  Bar.  29.67  ; at  noon  E.  S.  E.  4 ; B.  C.  ; Bar.  29.67.  At  6 p.  m.  E.  N.  E. 


5 ; B.  C. ; Bar.  29.66  ; between  which  and  8 p.  m.  the  wind  shifted  to  North  4 ; B.  C. ; 
at  11  N.  by  E.  and  at  midnight  N.  E.  5 ; B.  C.  Bar.  29.59. 

On  Thursday  20th  wind  N.  E.  Fresh  and  squally,  overcast  and  cloudy  with 
drizzling  rain.  At  5 a.  m.  struck  topgallant-masts  ; pointed  yards  to  the  wind.  At 

6 a.  m.  wind  increasing  with  squalls ; force  wind  7 ; gloomy  with  drizzling  rain. 


At 

6 A. 

M. 

wind 

N.  E.  6 to  7 

Bar.  29.47. 

ft 

8 , 

f 

It 

N.  E.  6 to  7 

Q 

,,  29.35. 

tt 

8.50 

tt 

It 

E.  N.  E.  8 

tt 

„ 29.33. 

tt 

9.15 

tt 

tt 

E.  N.  E.  „ 

1 1 

„ 29.30. 

tt 

9.45 

it 

It 

E.  N.  E.  „ 

ft 

„ 29.27. 

ft 

10.22 

tt 

11 

E.  N.  E.  „ 

tt 

„ 29.23. 

tt 

11.00 

ti 

It 

E.  N.  E.  „ 

It 

,,  29.18. 

tt 

11.20 

tt 

tt 

N-  E.  „ 

tt 

,,  29.14. 

ft 

11.50 

tt 

tt 

tt  It 

11 

„ 29.07. 

Struck  topgallant-masts. 

Bent  sheet  cable,  blowing  very  fresh 
in  squalls. 

Rain. 

Struck  lower  yards  and  topmasts  ; 
blowing  hard  and  looking  very 
wild  and  threatening. 


Let  go  sheet  anchor  and  veered  half 
a shackle. 


„ 12.10  „ 

tt  It  It  tt  It 

29.00. 

,,  12.38  ,, 

11  11  8 >>  11 

28.96.  Blowing  hard  force ; 9 looking  very 
wild  the  sky  covered  with  murky 

„ 1.00  P.M. 

„N.E.byN.  „ „ „ 

28.88.  clouds  almost  impervious  with 

rain. 

Blowing  hard  force  9. 

,,  1.50  ,, 

„ E.  N.  E.  „ „ „ 

28.76.  Moderated  suddenly,  scarcely  any 
wind,  almost  a Calm,  looking 
finer.  The  country  completely 
inundated  ; nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  houses  and  the  trees  standing 
out  of  the  water  : as  it  was  low- 
water  here  to-day  about  12-35, 
this  enormous  rise  must  have  been 
forced  up  against  the  ebb,  and  is 
now  at  least  20  feet  above  low- 
water  mark ! 

„ 2.6  p.  m, 

, E.  S.  E.  moderate. 

28.76.  Wind  came  round  to  E.  S.  E.  with 
sunshine  and  showers  ; country 
completely  inundated. 

„ 2.20  „ 

E.  N.  E. 

28.76.  Very  little  wind ; light  breeze,  no 
rain. 

„ 2.40  „ 

S.  S.  W. 

28.76.  Very  light  airs. 

,,  3.  6 ,, 

S.  S.  W. 

28.76.  Wind  S.  S.  W.,  beginning  to  blow  in 
puffs,  no  rain,  looking  very  wild; 
Bar.  having  been  stationary  some 
time  seems  inclined  to  rise. 

„ 3.13  „ 

S.  W by  S.  7 Q. 

28.76.  Blowing  hard  in  puffs. 

„ 3.17  „ 

S.  S.  W.  8 to  9 

28.83.  Blowing  hard  in  gusts  and  squalls, 
Bar.  rising  rapidly  ; looking  very 
wild. 

,,  3.22  ,, 

s.  S.  w.  „ 

28.86.  Bar.  rising  rapidly.  Blowing  hard 
in  puffs,  the  tide  falling  very  fast, 
although  the  stream  of  flood  is  run- 
ning up  strong,  the  wind  from  its 
present  quarter  forces  it  out  of  this 
river ; high  water  this  evening  at 
6-30  p.  m. 
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„ 3.41  „ S.  S.  W.  „ 28.91. 


„ 4.  5 ,,  S.  W.  by  S.  „ 28.99. 
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S.  E. 
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29.57. 

it 

21st 

at 

5 a.  m.  S.  E 

. 3 B.  C. 

29.74. 

it 

„ 

at 

Noon  S.  S.  E.  5 B.  C. 

29.70. 

Blowing  hard  about  force  9,  in  squalls. 
Tide  falling  fast,  the  wind  since  it 
shifted  to  the  southward  forcing  it 
out  of  the  river  against  the  flood, 
as  fast  as  the  wind  before  had  forced 
it  up  against  the  ebb. 

Blows  harder  in  the  puffs,  but  moder- 
ates more  than  it  did  (and  for  a 
longer  period)  between  them,  look- 
ing wild ; water  falling. 

Gusts  less  frequent  with  long  lulls 
between  them,  when  it  is  almost 
calm,  sun  just  now  shining  out, 
weather  gloomy  and  murky  ; scud 
flying  rapidly  from  S.  S.  W. 

Blowing  fresh  in  puffs. 

Blowing  moderately  fresh,  but  the  same 
dark  murky  and  almost  impervious 
clouds,  lighted  here  and  there  a little 
by  the  sun  behind  them,  raining  fast, 
becoming  calm  between  the  puffs. 

Blowing  fresh  ; about  5 force ; cloudy 
with  rain. 

Moderating  to  4 force,  with  steady 
rain. 

Dark  and  gloomy  with  fresh  gusts  and 
very  heavy  rain. 

Long  intervals  of  little  wind  between 
the  squalls,  but  they  appear  to  in- 
crease in  strength  to  7 ; wind  backed 
to  south,  looking  very  dirty  with  rain. 


Blowing  hard  (still)  at  times. 
Blowing  hard  at  times. 


High  water  at  Shanghae  on  20th,  C.30  p.  m. 

Ditto  ditto  at  Woosung  ditto  4.51  ditto. 

During  the  swell  of  the  tide,  at  the  usual  time  of  low-water,  the  tide  was  at 
least  20  feet  above  low-water  mark. 

From  all  I can  learn,  the  mean  of  the  lowest  range  of  the  whole  of  the  mer- 
chant Ships’  Barometers  (at  Woosung  and  this  place)  was  28.63,  the  lowest 
I hear  of  was  28.30  on  board  ship,  and  28.10  on  shore,  and  the  Sympiesome- 
ter  on  board  ship  27.55.  Our’s  stood  more  than  one  tenth  higher  than  the 
mean,  but  it  has  always  been  taken  care  of,  and  has  during  2J  years’  service,  (in 
passages  from  England  to  Bahia,  thence  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius, 
from  thence  to  Hobart  Town,  and  New  Zealand  and  China,)  never  failed  to  give 
us  timely  warning  in  every  respect,  and  we  consider  it  a good  one. 
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The  only  intelligence  which  has  reached  us  yet,  is  that  it  was  severely  felt 
at  Chusan  and  also  at  Ningpo,  at  the  former  place  causing,  through  a tre- 
mendous inundation,  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  property ; and  that  the 
country  inland  from  this,  has  been  deluged  as  far  as  Nanking,  and  no 
doubt  the  whole  extent  of  the  Yangtzee  river  ; at  Woosung  several  ships  lost, 
(through  several  large  junks  driving  foul  of  them,)  masts,  bowsprits,  anchors, 
and  boats,  and  several  junks  were  driven  on  shore. 

The  land  about  Chusan  is  bold  and  very  high,  and  likewise  all  the  Islands 
forming  that  group  and  archipelago,  and  also  the  entrance  to  the  Ningpo 
river:  the  land  hereabout,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Saddle  Group  in 
30°  50'  N.  122°4'  E.  which  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the  Yangtzee  Kiang,  is  all 
a low  flat  for  a great  extent  inland,  there  being  only  a few  solitary  hills  be- 
tween this  and  Nanking. 

Commander  Hay’s  notes  at  Amoy  are  as  follows,  and  when  we 
recollect  that  Amoy  is  about  440  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Shanghae,  we 
shall  see  that  the  Cyclone,  coming  up  from  the  S.  Eastward,  was  nearer 
to  Amoy  at  8 a.  m.  on  the  20th,  than  when  its  centre  reached  Shang- 
hae at  2 p.  m.  on  that  daj\ 

“ On  17th  July  an  unusual  fall  took  place  in  the  Barometer,  which  reached  its 
lowest  point  at  8 a.  m.  on  the  ‘20th  July,  without  any  had  weather.  On  that 
day  the  heat  was  very  great,  with  clear  weather ; I ascended  Nantai  Washan  hill, 
1728  feet  high,  a haze  to  seaward  prevented  an  extended  view,  but  the  sea  was 
not  much  agitated.  On  the  21st  the  wind  was  strong  and  steady  from  N.  E. 
Heavy  banks  of  clouds  rose  over  the  land  from  the  W.  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.’ 
and  about  sunset  an  extraordinary  broom-like  indigo-coloured  cloud  shot  up 
behind  them  to  an  angle  of  about  35  from  the  zenith.  To  seaward  a thick 
haze  and  apparently  strong  breeze. 

22nd  July,  a heavy  swell  rolled  into  the  harbour,  and  at  sunset  lightning  to 
the  S.  W.  over  the  land.  At  8 p.  m.  a strong  breeze  from  E.  N.  E.  veering  to 
the  Northward,  and  to  seaward  heavy  looking  clouds,  with  incessant  lightning 
E.  by  S.  Lightning  gradually  drawing  to  the  Northward  ; 1 1 p.  m.  lightning 
E.  N.  E.  wind  Northerly,  23rd  at  8 a.  M.wind  blowing  fresh  at  West,  havingcome 
round  gradually  by  the  North  during  the  night,  and  at  10  W.  S.  W.  until  25th ; 
much  rain  and  variable  winds,  but  on  the  24th  Southerly  breezes  obtained  as 
before.  On  the  morning  of  23rd  a dismasted  junk  came  in,  and  the  Zephyr 
Schooner  having  been  at  Namoa  with  a very  low  Barometer  supposed  bad  wea- 
ther must  have  occurred.  The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  seldom  visited  by  typhoons, 
i.  e.  violent  Cyclones,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  outer  edge  may  occa- 
sionally graze  this  place. 


2 m 2 


Table  of  Barometer,  Wind  and  Weather  at  Amoy,  by  Commander  Hay. 
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PART  II. 

Cyclones  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

Our  data  for  the  tracks  of  Cyclones  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  very 
few,  but  they  are  highly  worth  recording,  as  presenting  two  great  points 
of  interest.  The  first  is  their  conformation  to  the  general  laws  of  pro- 
gression and  rotation  for  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  second  that  of 
the  tendency  of  the  tracks  to  the  Westward  of  the  meridian  within  the 
tropics.  We  might  indeed,  to  these  two,  add  a third  consideration, 
which  is,  that  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  by  means  of  steam 
from  the  Western  coasts  of  North  America  this  part  of  the  ocean  will 
become  both  for  England  and  America  a high  road  to  China,  and  when- 
ever this  takes  place,  all  knowledge  relative  to  its  Cyclones  must  have 
high  value. 

Track  V. 

Second  Tyfoon  of  the  H.  C.  S.  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  fleet. 

The  Swift  Sloop  of  War,  Captain  Hayward,  with  a fleet  of  sixteen 
ships,  of  which  13  were  the  Hon’ble  East  India  Company’s  China 
fleet  of  the  season,  left  Macao  Roads  on  the  15th  Jane  1797,  near  the 
height  of  the  S.  W.  moonson,  and  took,  as  usual  in  those  days,  when  beat- 
ing down  the  China  Sea  was  thought  an  impossibility  even  for  a man 
of  war,  the  Eastern  route  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  yet  within  the 
Bashees  on  the  19th  June,  the  fleet  experienced  a first  severe  Tyfoon, 
which  separated  it  into  two  divisions  which  remained  during  the  next 
two  Tyfoons,  1st  and  8th  of  July  at  such  a moderate  distance  from 
each  other  (about  300  miles)  that  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  trace 
the  tracks  of  these  Cyclones  to  some  distance  and  with  much  cer- 
tainty. 

My  documents  are  first.  Logs  of  the  China  Ships  received  from  the 
India  House,  and  next  a copy  of  that  part  of  the  preface  to  Capt. 
Lynn’s  Star  tables  which  describes  the  Buccleugli  s distress.  I have 
also  had  the  advantage,  for  the  Log  of  the  Canton,  of  comparing  it 
with  that  of  Mr.  Adamson,  who  was  her  chief  officer. 
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On  the  3rd  July,  the  wind  was  gradually  abating  from  midnight  with  all 
the  ships,  and  the  wind  was  hauling  to  the  S.  W.  b.  S.  and  South  with  them, 
according  to  their  positions,  which  at  Noon,  when  the  weather  was  tolerably  fine, 
were, 

Buccleugh,  , .Lat.  17°26'  N.  Long 126049'  E. 

Taunton  Castle,  17°17'  ...  Not  given. 

Cuffnells, 18°19' 127°05'  .. 

Glatton,  , ... Not  given,  

Canton,  17°46'  126030'  .. 

The  whole  of  these  ships,  as  will  be  noted,  were  now  more  or  less  in 
a disabled  condition  from  broaching  to  when  scudding  to  the  S.  E. 
across  the  South  Western  quadrant  of  the  Cyclone,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  Canton , which  ran  on  to  8 a.  m.  had  a partial  shift,  and  her 
decks  swept  in  consequence,  and  lest  her  rudder  shortly  after. 

It  was  in  this  Cyclone,  and  doubtless  between  midnight  and  8 a.  m, 
that  H.  M.  Sloop  of  war  Swift,  Capt.  Hayward,  with  nearly  400  souls 
on  hoard*  foundered ! She  was  the  Commodore,  and  had  separated  with 
this  division  of  the  fleet  from  the  main  body,  and  was  scudding  with 
them  to  the  S.  E.,  her  top-light  being  last  seen  by  the  Duhe  of  Buc- 
cleugh at  midnight  1st, — 2nd,  and  by  the  Taunton  Castle  at  1 a.  m.  on 
the  2nd,  bearing  S.  b.  W.  from  her.  As  Commodore  she  had  no  doubt 
up  to  that  time,  though  at  much  risk,  kept  under  such  sail  (or  probably 
bare  poles)  as  would  enable  her,  with  her  superior  sailing  to  the  heavy 
Indiamen,  to  keep  company,  but  as  from  that  time  forward  the  Cyclone 
was  increasing  in  severity  as  the  ships  were  nearing  the  centre,  and  the 
centre  crossing  near  them,  she  must,  to  avoid  being  pooped,  have  carried 
any  sail  she  could  bear,  and  thus  have  run  close  in  upon  the  centre 
before  it  crossed  her  track,  or  she  may  have  seen  the  signals  made  by 
the  Indiamenf  when  they  broached  or  hove  to  and  have  broached  to 
also,  or  been  swamped  or  blown  over  in  attempting  to  heave  to  herself. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  partial  shift  of  the  wind  with  the  Canton 
(W.  N.  W.  to  W.  S.  W.)  is  exactly  an  incurving  of  the  wind  such  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shewn];  takes  place  close  upon  the  centres  of  Cyclones. 
The  Swift,  no  doubt  was  ahead  of  the  Canton  the  worst  sailer  in  the  fleet. 

* She  had  on  board,  besides  her  own  complement,  the  officers  and  crew  of  H,  M. 
S.  Providence  wrecked  a short  time  previous  on  Typinshan. 

f Signal  to  heave  to  is  recorded  in  most  of  the  Logs  when  they  did  go, 

+ Journal,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  732,  and  Sailor’s  Horn  Book. 
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I shall  now  give  a brief  summary  of  the  Logs  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fleet,  the  body  of  which  was  on  the  2nd  at  noon  about  300  miles 
distant  from  the  first  division,  but  I do  not  give  them  in  tables,  for  there 
are  not  sufficient  differences  to  render  this  worth  while  ; I note  merely 
any  remarkable  circumstance.  This  second  division  consisted  of  ten 
ships,  of  which  the  logs  of  seven,  viz.  the  H.  C.  Ships  Thames,  Royal 
Charlotte,  Alfred,  Woodford,  Henry  Addinyton,  Carnatic  and  True 
Briton ,*  are,  by  the  attention  of  the  Ilon’ble  the  Court  of  Directors,  as 
before  acknowledged,  before  me  ; and  I have  very  carefully  compared 
them  so  as  to  detect  any  discrepancies  or  any  particular  notes  which  may 
appear  in  those  which  are  the  fullest  and  most  attentively  kept,  and  in 
this  respect  I must  remark  that  we  shall  be  specially  indebted  to  the 
able  log  of  Capt.  W.  Stanley  Clarke  of  the  True  Briton,  which  is  the 
model  of  them,  and  which  while  it  affords  us  perhaps  the  earliest  in- 
stance on  record  of  a careful  registry  of  the  Barometer,  gives  us  also  in 
this  case,  through  that  care,  the  means  of  connecting  to  a great  degree 
of  accuracy  the  Cyclone  of  this  division  of  the  fleet  with  that  of  the 
first  division,  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  centre  by  the  rate  of 
fall,  in  addition  to  the  other  evidence  derived  from  the  positions  of  the 
ships  and  the  wind.  At  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a century  it 
is  not  unpleasing  to  find  that  the  principles  of  a new  application  of 
this  valuable  instrument  are  here  available  to  aid  us  in  researches  of 
great  interest,  in  a tract  of  ocean  where  our  new  science  has  been  so 
little  applied. 

Summary  of  the  Logs  of  the  lion' hie  Company's  Ships  Thames,  Royal 
Charlotte,  Alfred,  Woodford,  IIenry  Addington,  Carna- 
tic and  True  B rtton,  forming  the  second  division  of  the  China 
fleet  of  July  1/97. — Civil  Time. 

On  the  1st  July,  1797,  the  fleet  had  the  Botel  Tobago  Xima  Islands  bearing 
N.  18°  East  to  N.  5'  W.  in  21°  47'  N.  ; with  light  N.  E.  breezes  and  fair 
weather.  The  True  Briton's  Barometer,  29.63,  Ther.  86i  at  6 p.  m.  by  the 
bearing  from  the  Commodore  (the  Henry  Addington,  Capt.  Farquharson,)  the 
fleet  was  in  Lat.  21°  45'  N. ; Long.  122°  5'  East ; steering  to  the  S.  Eastward 
and  6 knots  with  the  wind  variable  from  N.  b.  E.  to  N.  E.  b.  N.,  from  8 p.  m. 
variable  N.  E.  to  North,  an  increasing  breeze ; 2nd  reefs  taken  in  ; midnight  wind 
* There  were  some  Botany  Bay  ships  (as  traders  to  New  South  Wales  were  then 
called,)  and  others  with  the  fleet. 
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about  North,  blowing  strong,  with  squalls  and  lightning  to  the  S.  E.,  a confused 
swell  since  4 p.  m.  The  fleet  at  midnight  was  by  acct.  in  Lat.  21°  21'  N. ; Long. 
122°  38'  East. 

2nd  July. — Midnight  to  Noon  increasing  to  a strong  gale  with  hard  squalls  ; 
every  preparation  making  for  bad  weather.  At  8 a.  m.,  wind  N.  b.  W.,  to  N. 
N.  W.  Noon  N.  b.  W. ; Lat.  20°  20'  N. ; Long.  123°  20';  the  fleet  hove  to  at 
4J  p.  m,  in  Lat.  19°  49';  N.  Long.  123.  33.  ; p.m.  wind  N.  N.W.  5 p.  m.  N.  W. ; 
7 W.  N.  W.  and  W.  b.  N.,  and  at  midnight  W.  S.  VV.  at  4Jg  p.  m.  fleet  hove  to 
by  signal,  being  then  in  Long.  E. ; 11  p.  m.  Henry  AddingtonJ ost  her  rudder, 
midnight  blowing  very  heavy. 

At  3 a.  m.  The  True  Briton's  Barometer  sunk  2-10ths  of  an  inch.  It  is 
not  said  if  all  at  once,  or  if  this  is  the  amount  of  fall  since  Noon  of  the  1st.  It 
is  further  said  that  “at  Noon  (2nd)  it  is  down  at  29.  3,  but  it  is  marked  at  the 
foot  of  the  log  29.5,  and  at  9 p.  m.  at  29.3,  so  that  I presume  29.5  to  have  been 
an  error  of  the  copyists,  and  that  it  really  was  at  29.3  at  Noon  and  29.43  at  3 
a.  m.,  or  2-10ths  below  Noon  of  the  1st.  At  midnight  the  Barometer  is  mark- 
ed at"29.2.  I shall  refer  again  to  this  Barometer  register  in  deducing  the  track 
of  this  Cyclone. 

3rd  July. — a.  m.  wind  veering  from  VV.  S.  W.,  to  S.  S.  W. ; at  9 a.  m.  and 
Noon,  when  Lat.  20°  5^'  N. ; Long.  123°  46'  East.  p.  m.  wind  S.  b.  W.  at 
sunset  and  South  at  midnight,  blowing  very  heavy  to  4 p.  m.  when  it  moderat- 
ed to  midnight,  after  which  the  weather  became  fine. 

Remarks. 

I commence  these  with  the  range  of  Capt.  W.  Stanley  Clarke’s 
Barometer  in  the  True  Briton,  to  which  I have  before  adverted.  It 


was  at  Noon  1st  July,  29  63.  Ther.  86f°. 

3 a.  M.  2nd  July,  had  fallen  0.  2.,  therefore, 29.43. 

Noon,  29.30. 

9 p.  m., 29.30. 

Midnight, 29.20. 

3rd  July,  3 a.  m.,  29.10. 

8 a.  m.,  29.15. 

11  a.  m.,  29.20. 

Noon, 29.30. 

Capt.  Clarke  adds  : 


“ In  the  other  column  I have  noted  the  fall  and  rise*  of  the  Marine  Barome- 
ter, which  proved  a very  true  index  of  the  weather,  for  between  3 and  4 o’clock- 

* Shewing  how  new  its  application  was  at  this  time  as  a warning  to  seamen  of 
the  approach  of  tempests. 
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the  gale  was  at  its  highest  and  it  would  be  diffie.ult  to  conceive  a more  furious 
one  while  it  lasted  ; the  Marine  Barometer  being  rather  below  29.1  at  that  time, 
which  was  its  greatest  fall;  towards  Noon  the  squalls  slackened,  though  we  had 
hard  rain  and  very  thick  weather.’’ 

We  have  first  to  consider  if  the  Cyclones  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  Fleet  were  one  and  the  same,  and  for  this  we  must 
first  consider  their  distance  apart. 

It  appears  that  the  1st  Division  was  on  the  1st  of  July  at  Noon  in 
the  Western  edge  of  its  Cyclone,  the  wind  (North  to  N.  N.  W.)  in  Lat. 
19°  10'  North  ; 124°  25'  East',  running  to  the  S.  Eastward  till  midnight 
the  wind  increasing  in  strength  and  being  then  at  S.  W.  The  position 
of  the  Division  at  this  time  was  about  18°  03'  N. ; Long.  125°  15'  E.  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  midnight,  1st  and  2nd,  we  find  that  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion was  in  Lat.  21°  21'  ; Long.  122°  38',  or  at  a bearing  and  distance 
of  N.  37'  W. ; 250  miles  from  the  1st,  with  its  Cyclone  just  commen- 
cing at  North. 

As  the  first  Division  had  the  wind  at  this  time  N.  W.,  and  was  close 
upon  the  centre,  we  may  say  that  the  centre  of  their  Cyclone  was  in 
about  18°20',  N.  125°  30',  E.  or  thereabouts,  which  will  give  the  bearing 
and  distance  between  the  Cyclone  and  the  body  of  the  2nd  Division  as 
S.  42°  East  about  244  miles,  which  we  may  take  as  being  about  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  Cyclone,  making  its  diameter  to  be  488  miles, 
which,  for  a Pacific  Ocean  one,  is  not  at  all  excessive. 

If  we  look  now  at  Captain  Stanley  Clarke’s  Barometer  register,  we  find 
that  between  Noon  and  3 a.  m.  it  is  noted  to  have  fallen  2-tenths,  which 
for  the  whole  15  hours  would  give  a fall  of  0.13  per  hour,  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  fall  must  at  least  have  taken  place  after  sunset, 
since  nothing  is  said  about  a falling  Barometer  at  that  time,  when  the 
first  reefs  were  taken  in.  Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  a 
fall  of  at  least  0.02  per  hour,*  which  would  give  an  approximate  dis- 
tance of  say  250  miles  at  midnight. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  logs  of  the  second  Division  that  the  Cyclone 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  bearing  at  midnight  about  S.  42  East  24  1 miles 

* In  the  next  Cyclone  in  the  Log  of  the  Bucclevgh  of  the  Sth  the  Barome- 
ter is  marked  at  Noon  of  the  7th  at  29.27  and  at  Noon  of  the  8th,  28.55,  and  the 
remarks  say  : — “ The  barometer  fell  very  fast  towards  Noon.”  We  should  evidently 
take  an  unfair  average  here  if  we  assumed  the  fall  to  represent  that  of  the  21  hours, 
when  it  probably  took  place  in  12,  or  even  in  six  hours. 
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from  thence,  and  that  they  ran  down  to  meet  it  to  the  S.  40°  E.  112 
miles,  till  they  hove  to  at  5J  p.  m.,  and  that  hy  the  wind  and  the  Ba- 
rometer the  centre  was  nearest  to  them  at  about  3 a.  m.  on  the  3rd. 

Hence,  if  from  the  250  miles  of  distance  we  subtract  this  122  miles 
of  run  there  will  remain  128  miles  as  the  distance  made  by  the  Cyclone 
from  midnight  to  3 a.  m.,  or  in  27  hours,  which  will  give  an  average  of 
4.8  miles  per  hour  for  its  rate  of  travelling,  which  though  slow  is  not  an 
improbable  one,  for  the  Cyclone  lasted  nearly  two  days  with  both  Divi- 
sions, and  both  ran  across  a part  of  it  before  heaving  to. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  two  Divisions 
of  the  fleet  experienced  the  same  Cyclone,  and  as  the  Cyclone’s  centre 
bore  from  the  2nd  division  S.  42°  East  at  midnight,  and  yet  though 
that  division  made  94  miles  of  Southing  in  its  run  before  heaving  to  it 
passed  close  to  the  Northward  of  it,  we  may  take  its  track  to  have  been 
about  from  S.  40°  East  to  N.  40°  West,  and  we  may  certainly  mark  its 
course  on  that  track  to  have  been  upwards  of  500  miles,  since  we  have 
seen  that  its  diameter  alone  could  not  have  been  much  under  that 
extent. 

Track  W. 

Third  Tyfoon  of  the  II.  C.  S.  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Fleet,  8th 
and  §th  July,  1797. 

The  fleet,  as  before  described,  remained  separated  into  two  divisions, 
which  were  about  ?>\  degrees  apart,  and  indeed  the  second  or  sternmost 
division  were  so  scattered  that  the  more  distant  ships  almost  formed  a 
third  division,  but  I still  continue  to  distinguish  them  as  the  first  and 
second  divisions,  noting  carefully,  how  the  more  Northerly  ships  escaped 
the  Cyclone,  of  which  the  centre  passed  over  the  first  or  South  East 
division,  and  was  severely  felt  by  the  southernmost  ships  of  the  second 
division. 

The  first  division  were  near  enough  together  to  allow  us  to  consider 
them  as  one  fleet,  and  take  the  centre  of  its  position  as  that  from  which 
to  calculate.  This  division  consisted  of  the  H.  C.  S.  Cnffnells,  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Taunton  Castle ; the  Glutton  with  the  Canton  in  tow 
(which  ship  had  lost  her  rudder  and  was  dismasted)  having  separated 
from  the  fleet,  and  being  2\  to  3°  to  the  Northward,  did  not  feel  this 
Cyclone  except  as  a fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  E,  with  a long  swell  from 
the  South. 
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Abstract  summary  of  the  Logs  of  the  1st  Division,  1th  July  1797. — Noon,  Lat. 
17°21'  N.;  Long.  Chr.  126°20'  East ; Bar.  29.27  ; Ther.  80,  Wind  N.  E.  by  N. 
Confused  swell  and  suspicious  weather,  moderate  breeze,  increasing  p.  m.  to  a 
hurricane  at  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  b.  E. ; at  midnight  with  a mountainous  sea  ; under 
trysails  and  bare  poles;  8 p.  m.  Bar.  had  fallen  to  29.24.  In  the  remarks  I shall 
quote  from  the  Buccleugh’s  Log  is  an  instance  of  the  Red  Sky. 

8th  July,  a.  m.  Wind  N.  E b.  E.  Dark  threatening  weather  and  increasing 
gale  with  two  ships;  with  Buccleugh,  N.  N.  W.,  blowing  a hurricane  with 
hard  varying  gusts  ;*  Noon  centre  of  the  three  ships  which  were  at  least  18  or  20 
miles  apart  in  Lat.  17°6' ; Long.  126.9  ; Bar.  of  Cujfnells  and  Buccleugh,  28.55. 
Ther.  79°;  0.30  p.  m.  Buccleugh’s  Bar.  sunk  with  the  calm  to  28.40.  At  0.30’ 
p.  m.  a calm,  after  which  at  about  2.J  p.  m.  a shift  of  wind  as  follows  : 

Cujfnells  N.  E.  to  W.  b.  N.  veering  to  S.  S.  E.  at  5 p.  m. 

Buccleugh  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  W. 

Taunton  Castle  N.  b.  W.  S.  S.  W. 

Blowing  a hurricane  again  and  hauling  to  southward  towards  midnight,  with 
a confused  sea;  9 p.  m.  Lightning  in  the  S.  E.  Of  the  shift  Taunton  Castle  says  : — 

“ A little  after  noon  the  wind  suddenly  died  away  and  the  sea  much  down, 
but  it  was  the  shortest  interval  of  moderate  weather  I ever  knew  after  a hard  gale, 
for  in  two  hours,  i.  e.  at  2 p.  m.  there  came  on  such  a violent  storm  that  the 
oldest  seamen  on  board  said  they  never  knew  it  blow  so  hard  before.” 

9 th  July. — From  midnight  decreasing  somewhat  to  strong  gales  S.  E.  Noon 
Lat.  17°  26'  N. ; Long.  125°  5'.  Bar.  29.08  ; Ther.  79  ; p.  m.  to  midnight  de- 
creasing always  from  S.  S.  E.  after  which  fine  weather  and  Northerly  wind,  this 
division  was  hove  to  throughout  this  Cyclone,  the  Buccleugh  havingdost  her  rudder1 

Abstract  summary  of  the  Logs  of  the  2nd  Division. 

This  Division  consisted  as  before,  of  the  ten  East  Indiamen  and  some  Botany 
Bay  ships,  and  from  the  last  Cyclone  had  had  moderate  weather  till  on  the  8th 
July,  1797,  at  Noon,  when  in  18°  38'  N.  ; Long.  125°  33' East ; the  breeze  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a swell  from  the  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  increased  from  the 
E.  N.  E.  to  a fresh  gale  E.  b.  N.  with  a high  confused  sea.  The  True  Briton’s 
Bar.  which  on  the  7th  at  Noon  was  at  29.80,  had  fallen  to  29.62  ; Ther.  85°; 
and  at  2 p.  m.,  the  fleet  hove  to  till  midnight. 

9 th  July. — a.  m.  wind  veering  slowly  to  E.  S.  E.  and  by  Noon  to  S.  E.  Fleet 
lying  to  with  strong  gale  and  high  sea.  At  Noon  Lat.  18°  52' ; Long.  125°  8'  E.  ; 
True  Briton’s  Barometer  29.40.  At  midnight  wind  was  still  about  S.  E.  b.  S. 

* Owing  no  doubt  to  the  incurving  of  the  wind  close  on  the  centre  ; and  the  dif- 
ference of  winds  is  what  should  occur  with  scattered  ships  but  just  in  sight  of  each 
other  at  most. 
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10th  July. — Moderating  from  the  S.  E.  to  noon,  when  in  Lat.  19°  17'  N.: 
Long.  124°  40'.  The  True  Briton's  Bar.  29.50  ; Ther.  85. 

Remarks. 

We  have  now,  from  the  position  of  the  two  divisions,  first  to  settle,  as 
before,  that  they  successively  had  the  same  Cyclone,  and  then  to  as- 
certain its  track. 

We  find  that  the  first  Division,  on  the  7th  July  at  Noon,  when  in 
Lat.  17°  21/  Long.  12G°  20/  had  the  wind  at  N.  E.  b.  N.  amoderate 
breeze  increasing  at  midnight  to  a hurricane  at  N.  N.  E.,  and  on  this 
day  at  Noon  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  second  division  from  it 
was  N.  25°  W.  157  miles.  At  midnight  7th, — 8th,  the  second  division 
had  stood  on  about  30  miles  to  the  S.  Eastward,  so  as  to  make  its  dis- 
tance at  this  time  about  130  miles  from  the  first  division,  which  was 
lying  to.  The  breeze  was  freshening  at  midnight  with  flying  squalls 
and  rain  and  a heavy  sea,  and  the  ships  were  reefing  and  (warned  by  the 
preceding  Tyfoon)  striking  topgallant  yards  and  masts.  We  may  take  it 
then,  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  outer  verge  of  the  Cyclone,  which 
at  this  time  bore  about  S.  E.  from  them  (wind  N.  E).  It  should  be 
noticed  that  they  continued  to  stand  to  the  S.  E.  about  30  or  40  miles 
more  before  heaving  to.  At  noon  of  the  8th,  the  first  division  had  it  blow- 
ing a hurricane,  and  they  had  their  calm  centre  and  subsequent  shift  of 
wind  at  about  0.30  p.  m.  We  may  thus  take  the  position  given  for  the  fleet 
to  have  been  also  that  of  the  centre,  and  it  was  in  1 7°  6'  N. ; 1 2C°  9'  E. 
At  this  time  the  2nd  Division  bore  from  it  N.  21°  West  99  miles  by  its 
position,  and  had  the  wind  at  between  E.  b.  N.  and  E.  N.  E.  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  at  p.  m.  they  hove  to.  The  True  Briton's  Barometer 
had  fallen  0.18,  but  as  it  is  only  registered  from  Noon  to  Noon  we  cannot 
base  any  calculation  upon  it.  If  we  take  the  true  average  of  the  wind 
to  have  been  E.  b.  N.  J N.  this  will  give  us  the  centre  of  the  Cyclone 
as  bearing  S.  b.  E.  ^ E.  (S.  16°E.)  and  we  have  seen  that  by  the  esti- 
mated position  of  the  two  divisions  (and  that  of  the  first  division  was  of 
course  merely  an  estimate  and  nothing  more,)  it  bore  S.  21°  E,  and  if 
we  take  the  distance  to  be  100  miles,  the  Cyclone  was  one  of  200  miles 
only  in  diameter. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  then  that  the  two  divisions  experienced 
again  the  same  Cyclone,  which  passed  over  the  first  division,  and  to  the 
Southward  of  the  second.  Its  track  we  may  best  deduce  from  the 
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shifts  experienced  by  the  first  division,  remembering  that  they  were  in 
different  parts  of  the  central  calm  space,  from  15  to  20  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  since  the  calm  lasted  about  two  hours. 


We  have  then  the  different  ships  as  follows,  viz. 


Wind  at 
Noon 

Ship  Cuffnells,  N.  E. 


f Shifted  at  about  2 
J p.  m.  after  a lull 
I to  W.  b.  N,  veering 
[^rapidly  to  S.  S.  E. 


Shewing  a 
track  to  the 
W.  b.  N. 


Bucclcug/i,  North  S.  W.  W.  N.  W, 

Taunton  Castle,  N.  N.  E.  S.  S.  W.  W.  N.  W. 

which  will  give  a track  of  about  N.  71°  15'  West,  but  as  we  find  that 
the  wind  veered  with  the  second  division  but  slowly  to  the  E.  S.  E.  and 
S.  E.  wre  may  allow  the  track  to  have  been  a little  more  to  the  North- 
ward,  and  I estimate  it  to  have  been  really  about  N.  65°  W. 

In  the  Log  of  the  Buccleugh  occurs  a remarkable  notice  of  the 
curious  phenomenon,  the  red  sky,  which  is  evidently  here,  as  in  the 
China  Sea  and  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  a precursory  sign  of  the 
Cyclones.*  The  passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Lynn’s  notes,  as  follows : — 

“ At  sunset  the  clouds  predicted  another  severe  tyfoon  ; the  appearance  was 
that  of  remarkably  large  and  dense  clouds  surrounding  the  horizon  at  an  altitude 
of  about  10  to  15  degrees,  having  their  edges  tinged  with  a deep  crimson  border, 
or  if  bound  with  a ribbon  of  that  colour,  and  reflecting  an  awful  redness  on  the 
sails,  which  appearance  had  also  preceded  the  former  gales,  and  which  I shall 
ever  conceive  are  certain  indications  of  their  approach  ; made  every  thing  as  snug 
as  possible  before  night.” 


Track  X. 

The  Buccleugh  experienced  a fourth  Tyfoon,  from  the  1 6th  to  the 
18th  of  July,  which  is  entered  as  follows  in  Mr.  Lynn’s  remarks  : — 

“ On  the  16th  at  Noon  the  Cuffnells  made  signal  that  the  Bar.  was  again 
falling  ; immediately  prepared  for  another  tyfoon,  which  commencing  in  the  N.  N. 
E.  and  veering  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  the  former  ones  to  North  N.  N.  W., 
N.  W.  and  West,  from  thence  to  W.  S.,  W.  S.  W.  and  South,  when  after  two 
days’ continuance  of  severe  blowing  it  moderated.  And  we  then  observed  in  Lat. 
17°  16'  North  ; Long.  128°  14'  East.” 

* While  writing  this  I learn  also  that  it  is  so  too  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  more, 
over,  that  it  has  occurred  in  two  instances  (Cyclone  of  October  1848,  with  the  ship 
Barham,  and  Cylone  of  Oct.  1832  with  the  ship  Albion)  at  night  by  moonlight  1 
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This  average  of  N.  N.  E.  to  South  would,  without  allowance  for  the 
JBuccleugh's  drift,  give  a track  to  the  W.  b.  N.  I have  no  further  logs 
of  the  other  ships  from  which  to  ascertain  if  it  reached  them,  and  I 
have  marked  the  track  W.  N.  W.  on  account  of  the  drift  and  as  passing 
to  the  Northward  and  Eastward  of  the  BuccleugKs  position  on  the  18th, 
as  it  evidently  dit^t 

Tracks  Y and  Z. 

William  IV.’s  Tyfoons,  July,  1845.  Pacific  Ocean  and  China  Sea. 

The  following  newspaper  notice  is  all  I have  met  with  on  the  subject 
of  these  Cyclones,  which  though  of  1845,  I have  placed  last  as  from 
the  scantiness  of  the  notice  I cannot  conveniently  divide  it,  and  the  first 
Cyclone  is  a Pacific  Ocean  one,  and  the  second  very  nearly  so.  We  are 
enabled  to  mark  pretty  exactly  the  track  of  the  first  Cyclone,  though  as 
we  do  not  know  the  vessel’s  rate  of  sailing,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
about  its  latitude.  The  second  of  them  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
heavy  monsoon,  but  the  great  fall  of  the  Barometer  and  the  excessive 
violence  of  the  wind  induce  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a true  Cyclone,  the 
ship  being  in  its  S.  Eastern  quadrant. 

SINGAPORE. 

Calcutta  Englishman,  1st  Oct.  1845. 

“ We  have  been  favoured  by  a friend  with  the  perusal  of  a letter,  from  which  we 
learn  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  damage  received  by  the  William  IV. 

On  the  7th  July  1845,  the  weather  became  threatening,  and  the  Barometer  fell 
considerably.  They  were  then  in  Lat.  19.40.  N.,  Long.  123.  10.  E.  A strong 
gale  with  heavy  rain  set  in  from  the  N.  E.  round  to  the  N.  W.,  and  blowing  in 
heavy  gusts.  The  Barometer  continued  to  fall  to  28.  50.  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a typhoon.  At  10.  a.  m.  the  wind  blew  with  such  fury  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  on  the  deck  without  support,  the  sea  blowing  over  the  ship 
like  a sheet  of  snow.  In  an  hour  the  Barometer  fell  to  28.30.  and  during  the 
day  was  as  low  as  28.20.  At  11  the  rudder  head  broke  off  and  the  ship  broached 
to,  carrying  away  the  topmasts,  jib-boom,  fore-yard,  starboard  bulwarks,  and 
quarter  and  stern  boats.  Fortunately  no  water  was  shipped  on  the  weather  side. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  wind  that  the  larboard  quarter  boat  was  blown  to 
pieces.  At  3 a.  m.  on  the  8th,  wind  veered  to  S.  S.  W.  and  the  mercury  began 
to  rise,  but  the  fury  of  the  typhoon  did  not  cease  until  4.30  a.  m.  At  daylight  the 
wind  was  S.  S.  E.  and  still  violent.  The  larboard  main  chains  were  found  nearly 
all  broken. 
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At  noon  the  gale  moderated  a little,  but  an  awful  sea  was  still  running.  The 
mainmast  was  however  secured,  and  a small  sail  set  on  the  stump  of  the  main 
topmast.  On  the  9th  there  was  a fresh  gale  from  the  S.  E.  but  less  sea,  and  the 
mercury  rose  to  29.10.  They  then  steered  for  Hongkong  to  repair  damages, 
but  when  about  350  miles  distant,  on  the  11th,  it  commenced  blowing  a strong 
gale  from  S.  S.  E.,  which  increased  in  violence  veering  to  S.  W.,  until  11a.  m. 
when  it  blew  a perfect  hurricane.  The  Barometer  fell  to  Ifeo  ; and  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  the  guns  overboard,  and  cut  away  the  mainmast,  all  the  pre- 
venter tackles  and  shrouds  being  carried  away,  and  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel  it 
was  tearing  up  the  deck  and  starting  the  beams.  About  two  hours  after,  a heavy 
sea  fell  on  board,  which  swept  away  all  the  larboard  bulwarks  from  the  fore  chan- 
nel to  the  gangway,  leaving  the  foremast  almost  destitute  of  support.  During 
the  night  of  the  11th  and  morning  of  the  12th,  their  situation  was  extremely 
perilous,  and  at  daybreak,  they  discovered  they  were  not  more  than  4 miles  from 
the  breakers  on  the  mainland  of  Formosa,  a strong  gale  blowing  from  the  S.  S. 
W.,  and  a mountainous  sea  running.  All  morning  it  had  been  blowing  in  severe 
squalls  and  thick  rain,  but  cleared  up  for  about  half  an  hour  enabling  them  to 
see  their  danger,  when  the  rain  again  set  in  so  close  that  they  could  scarcely  see 
a cable’s  length.  They  were  able  to  set  a foresail  and  keep  the  ship  off,  and  at 
5 p.  m.,  reached  Lamyet.  During  the  whole  of  the  12th  aheavy  gale  blew  from 
the  S.  S.  W.,  and  on  the  13th  there  were  continued  gales  with  a high  turbulent 
sea  and  constant  rain.  This  night  they  lay  to,  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  Pesca- 
dores. It  cleared  up  at  daylight  of  the  14th  and  the  Eastern  Islands  were  dis- 
covered. It  again  blew  furiously  with  heavy  squalls,  and  two  of  the  jury  sails 
were  blown  away.  On  the  15th  there  was  a fresh  gale  from  S.  S.  E.  with  a heavy 
sea,  but  a jury  mainsail  was  got  up  which  enabled  them  to  make  a better  course, 
and  Amoy  was  reached  at  4 p.  m.  on  the  16th.  Five  days  had  passed  without 
their  being  able  to  cook  any  thing,  and  for  nearly  nine  days  they  had  not  a dry 
suit  of  clothes  to  put  on.” — Singapore  Free  Press,  Sept.  11  th,  1845. 

Considering  the  first  of  these  Cyclones,  we  are  a little  embarrassed  by 
the  Lat.  and  Long,  being  given  first,  and  its  not  being  stated  whether 
this  is  the  estimated  position  when  it  began  to  blow  heavily  from  the 
N.  E.,  or  that  at  noon  which  has  been  merely  put  down  first  ? Taking 
the  whole  of  the  context  however  I incline  to  believe  that,  as  it  is  said 
“ they  were  then  in  Lat.  &c.”  and  that  at  1 1 “ she  broached  to,”  it  is 
intended  to  express  here  that  this  position  was  that  of  about  daylight, 
when  the  fall  of  the  Barometer  commenced,  or  say  at  6 a.  m.,  from 
which  time,  if  we  allow  her  to  have  run  on  her  direct  course  (for  she 
was  I take  it  bound  to  England  by  the  Eastern  passage,  since  she  ran 
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with  the  wind  at  N.  E.  till  she  plunged  into  the  Cyclone,  at  N.  W.  (and 
indeed  she  could  not  heave  to  with  Cape  Engano  only  70  miles  under 
her  lee)  we  may  say  that  from  6 A.  m.  to  noon  she  made  at  least  50 
miles  to  the  S.  East,  which  would  place  her  at  noon  in  Lat.  1 9°  5'  N.  ; 
Long.  123°  37'  with  the  wind  at  N.  W.  and  the  centre  of  the  Cyclone 
consequently  a short  distauce  to  the  N.  E.  of  her,  since  it  veered  at  or 
by  3 a.  m.  to  S.  S.  W.  and  shortly  after  to  S.  S.  E.  or  14  points  in 
15  or  16  hours.  The  average  shift  then  was  one  of  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  S.  W.  which  indicates  a track  from  the  E.  b.  N.  to  the  W.  b.  S. 

In  the  second  Cyclone  we  have  only  a vague  position  given,  hut  the 
veering,  if  we  allow  it  on  the  grounds  I have  before  stated  to  have  been 
a true  Cyclone,  is  a very  remarkable  one,  for  it  indicates  a nearly  meri- 
dional track,  and  one  trending  to  the  Eastward,  or  from  the  S.  b.  W.  to 
the  N.  b.  E.  and  I therefore  note  it  here,  though  I can  only  mark  it  on 
the  Chart  conjecturally  as  follows. 

If  we  take  the  ship  to  have  made  the  best  of  her  way  towards  Hong 
Kong  from  her  last  position,  by  running  through  the  Bashee  passage, 
she  may  have  been  on  the  1 1th,  say  at  noon,  when  350  miles  from  Hong 
Kong,  in  Lat.  20°  50'  N.  ; Long.  120°  20'  East,  from  which  position 
the  South  point  of  Formosa  lies  about  N.  N.  E.  70  miles. 

We  are  at  a loss  to  know  if  the  ship  ran  any  distance,  or  was  only 
drifted  during  the  whole  of  the  24  hours  from  about  daylight  1 1 th,  to 
daylight  on  the  12th,  when  so  near  the  rocks  of  Formosa,  for  any  run 
would  make  the  track  of  the  Cyclone  even  farther  to  the  Westward  of 
the  meridian  than  wre  can  now  venture  to  assign  it,  but  as  she  was  partly 
disabled  she  could  scarcely  venture  to  run  far  in  such  weather,  and  the 
drift  she  made  is  not  an  excessive  one  in  a Cyclone.  I have  therefore 
set  it  down,  at  a venture,  as  a track  from  the  S.  S.  W.  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
meaning  by  this  expression  that  I have  no  doubt,  if  the  newspaper 
account  be  correctly  printed*  that  the  track  certainly  did  incline  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  Meridian,  but  how  much  so  we  are  uncertain,  though 
from  what  we  have  seen  it  may  have  done  so  enough  to  pass  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  South  point  of  Formosa  ! 

* I cannot  here,  unfortunately,  refer  to  the  Singapore  Free  Press  o/1845. 
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The  following  is  a table  of  the  tracks  marked  on  the  Chart  for  more 


convenient  reference. 

Tracks.  Dates. 

A and  B.  Golcunda  and  Thetis,  Sept.  1840. 

C.  Chusan, Sept.  1843. 

D-  Tung  Ilai,  Cacique,  

E.  Atiet  Rohoman  and  S/iah  Allum, Oct.  1843. 

P.  Manila,  Oct.  1843. 

G.  Edmonstone,  Nov.  1844. 

H I.  Pacific  Ocean  and  China  Sea,  H.  M.  Str.  } n 

r,  ■ > Oct.  184o. 

Driver,  ) 

I i.  Ship  Ann,  Sec.,  Manila, Nov.  1845. 

J.  H.  C.  Steamer  Pluto, June  1846. 

K.  Ryder  ee, July  1846. 

Ij.  H.  M.  S.  Ringdove,  Sept.  1846. 

IVT.  II.  M.  S.  Agincourt, Sept.  1846. 

N.  Mischief, Sept.  1846. 

O.  Don  Juan, Sept.  1846. 

P.  Brig  Guess, July  1847. 

Q.  H.  M.  Steamer  Vulture,  Nov.  1847. 

R.  Rob  Roy  and  Swallow,  Nov.  1847. 

S.  Rob  Roy,  Manila, Nov.  1847. 

T.  Easurain,  Coast  of  Luconia  and  Bashee  Passage,  Nov.  1847. 

U.  H.  M.  S.  Childers,  Shanghae,  July  1848. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

V.  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  fleet,  July  1797. 

W.  Ditto, ditto,  ditto  ditto. 

X.  Ditto, ditto,  ditto  ditto. 

VS.  King  William  IV., July  1845. 
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At  a Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  held  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
March  1849, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop,  Vice  President,  hi  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  February  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  preceding  month  were  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  as  members  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing, were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected. 

TV.  J.  H.  Money,  Esq.  C.  S. 

Capt.  BazeJy,  Bengal  Artillery. 

Read  letters — 

From  Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham,  Political  Agent,  Bhopal,  forward- 
ing facsimiles  of  inscriptions  from  Oodeypore  and  Rahutgurh,  on  the 
Beena  river. 

From  Charles  Huffnagle,  Esq.  American  Consul,  forwarding  a box  of 
shells  and  a parcel  of  books  presented  to  the  Society  by  Henry  Wheat- 
land,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Essex  Institute,  Massachusetts. 

Read  a letter  accompanying  these  donations,  in  which  Mr.  Wheat- 
land  proposes  correspondence  and  the  exchange  of  objects  of  Natural 
History  with  the  Asiatic  Society.  Referred  to  the  Section  of  Natural 
History. 

From  Captain  James  Abbott,  a note  on  certain  remains  of  Greek 
Sculpture  found  at  Potowar. 

From  Major  Boileau,  giving  a sketch  of  a small  fish  that  had  been 
swallowed  by  a snake,  and  a drawing  of  the  snake’s  head. 
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From  Dr.  Roer,  Secretary  Oriental  Section,  requesting  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  to  a proposal  by  Dr.  Sprenger  to  publish  a small  pamphlet 
in  Arabic  on  Shiite  bibliography  in  the  Bibliotheca.  Sanctioned. 

From  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor,  forwarding  some  remarks  upon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mason’s  Catalogue  of  Tenasserim  land  shells,  by  W.  H.  Benson, 
Esq.,  C.  S. 

Mr.  Laidlay  submitted  a transcript  of  a Bactrian  editicn  of  the 
Edicts  of  Asoka  copied  by  Captain  Alexander  Cunningham  from  a rock 
in  the  Yusufzye  country.  At  the  same  time  a letter  from  Capt.  Kittoe 
was  read  enclosing  a fragment  of  another  inscription  by  the  same  Prince, 
but  in  the  lat  character,  found  by  him  at  Sasseram. 

A suggestion  having  been  made  that  the  Society  should  purchase  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  Capt.  Latter’s  Burmese  Grammar,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  learned  Societies  and  individuals  with  whom  the  Asiatic 
Society  are  in  correspondence,  it  was  resolved  that  the  matter  be  referred 
for  consideration  and  report  to  the  Oriental  Section. 

On  His  Lordship  the  Vice  President  retiring,  the  Chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Lamb,  when  the  Curators  submitted  their  Reports. 

J.  W.  Colvile,  President. 

J.  W.  Laidlay,  Secretary . 

Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

Presented. 

Archaeologia  : or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  XXXII.  4to. — By  the  Society. 

Upadesaka,  No.  27. — By  the  Editor. 

Oriental  Baptist  No.  27. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  March,  1849. — By  the  Editors. 

A Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  injurious  to  vegetation.  Cam- 
bridge : 1841.  8vo. — By  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Reports  on  the  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds  of  Massachusetts.  Boston, 
1839,  8vo.— By  the  same. 

Report  on  the  Invertibrata  of  Massachusetts,  comprising  the  Mollusca, 
Crustacea,  Annelida,  and  Radiata.  Cambridge  : 1841.  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Reports  on  the  Herbaceous  Plants  and  on  the  Quadrupeds  of  Massachu- 
setts. Cambridge:  1840.  8vo. — By  the  same. 

Tatwabodhini  Patrika,  No.  67. — By  the  Tatwtabodhixi  Sabha. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Vol.  III.  No.  1. — By  the  Editor. 
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Ditto,  ditto  (2  copies.) — By  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

Memoir,  Geographical,  Political,  and  Commercial,  on  the  present  state, 
productive  resources,  and  capabilities  of  commerce,  of  Siberia,  Manchuria, 
and  the  Asiatic  Islands  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  importance 
of  opening  commercial  intercourse  with  those  countries,  &c.  by  A.  H Palmer. 
— By  the  State  of  New  York. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office,  Calcutta, 
for  the  month  of  January,  1849. — By  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General. 

Map  of  the  district  of  Pooree  or  southern  Division  of  Cuttack. — By  the 
Government  of  Bengal. 

An  Analytical  Digest  of  all  the  reported  cases  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  in  India,  in  the  Courts  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  and  on  appeal  from  India,  by  her  Majesty  in  Council.  By  W.  H, 
Morley.  Part  IV.  of  Vols.  I.  and  II. — By  the  Same. 

Exchanged. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal 
of  Science,  No.  221. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  55,  for  June,  1848 

Purchased. 

Atlas  to  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  parts  XX.  and  XXI. 

Journal  des  Savants,  for  October,  1848. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H,  M.  S.  Sulphur,  Nos.  IX.  and  X. 

Comptes  Rendus  Hebdomedaires  des  Seances  de  T Academie  des  Sciences. 
No.  18,  for  October,  1848. 

Donation  to  the  Museum. 

From  Babu  Rajendra  Mallika.  A group  of  terracotta  figures,  representing 
the  manner  in  which  thugs  strangle  their  victims. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office , Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  March,  1849. 

' Lat.  22*  33'  -23".  33  N.  Long.  88'  23'  4-2".  84  Ease.  Mag.  Variation  2'  23’  36"  East.  Mag  Dip.  27'  45'. 
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